


























































The Esch Railroad Bill 


T= PROVISIONS of the Esch railroad bill, as it was passed 

by the House ef Representatives on November 17, are 
not adapted to encourage the expectation that the legislation 
for the return of the railroads to private operation which 
finally will be passed by Congress will solve the railroad 
problem. At the same time there does not as yet seem to 
be reason for being pessimistic regarding the final outcome. 
It is very doubtful whether the bill as passed expressed the 
real views of even those who voted for it. When it was orig- 
inally reported from the Committee to the House it contained 
some very good provisions. It was not as constructive a 
measure as the situation demands, but its enactment into 
law would have substantially improved the old system of 
regulation. There is good reason to believe that many of the 
members who voted to eliminate some of its important pro- 
visions did so to placate certain classes of interests and not 
with the expectation that as originally passed it would finally 
become a law. 

The Senate doubtless will pass a very different bill after 
Congress reconvenes. The two bills will then go to conference 
and the conference committee will report a bill. There is 
much ground for hoping that the bill. reported by the con- 
ference committee will be a great improvement over the Esch 
bill. 

Even as it was passed by the House the Esch bill contains 
a few good provisions. It authorizes the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fix minimum as well as maximum rates. It 
extends for six months the government guarantees of stand- 
ard return. It reduces to 120 days the time within which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission must pass upon pro- 
posed advances in rates. It gives the Interstate Commerce 
Commission discretionary authority to remove the restric- 
tions placed by existing laws upon consolidations and agree- 
ments by competing railways. It also gives the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority to regulate the issuance of 
railroad securities. 

In some respects, however, the bill is very weak, and, 
indeed, in certain particulars it is no less than vicious. The 
most serious defect in the laws heretofore enacted for fed- 
eral and state regulation of railways has been that they have 
not required, and the regulating authorities have not fixed, 
rates high enough to enable the railways to earn enough to 
raise the capital needed to enable them adequately to develop 
their facilities. The Esch bill as reported from Committee 
provided that “in reaching its conclusion as to the justness 
and reasonableness of any rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation of practice, the commission shall take into con- 
sideration the interest of the public, the shippers, the reason- 
able cost of maintenance and operation (including the wages 
of labor, depreciation and taxes), and a fair return upon the 
value of the property used or held for the service of trans- 
portation.” 

This provision was intended to give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authority and instructions to 
so regulate rates as not merely to make them non-confisca- 
tory, but as to make them sufficient to enable the railways 
adequately to develop their facilities. The provision was not 
well drawn for its purpose, but its adoption would have 
effected some improvement in the existing law. This pro- 
vision, however, was stricken from the bill on the floor of 
the House. If the Esch bill as finally passed by the House 
should be enacted into law the act to regulate commerce 
would continue to require merely that rates shall be “just 
and reasonable.” 

Under the provision that rates shall be made “just and 
reasonable” the Interstate Commerce Commission has in the 
past so regulated rates that the net operating income of the 
railways and the new investment made in their properties 
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has steadily declined. There is no reasori for believing that 
under this provision the Commission would regulate rates 
any differently in the future from what it has in the past, 
Therefore, the enactment of the Esch bill into law would 
have no tendency whatever to encourage increased invest. 
ment in railroad securities or a revival of the expansion of 
railroad facilities. The rate problem is the heart of the rail- 
road problem and the Esch bill would contribute almost 
nothing toward the solution of the rate problem. 

The provisions of the bill which are positively vicioys 
are those relating to the settlement of labor controversies 
The House made the most disgraceful surrender to organ- 
ized labor which has been made since Congress passed the 
Adamson bill in 1916. The Esch bill provides for Boards o: 
Adjustment and a Board of Railroad Wages and Working 
Conditions similar to those which now exist under govern- 
ment control. But these boards, which consist equally of 
officers and employees, have under government control onl 
the power to conduct hearings and make recommendations to 
the director general, while under the Esch bill their decisions 
would be appealable to certain commissions which also would 
be composed equally of railway officers and railway em- 
ployees. Just what could be done in case it was impossible 
to get the members of any of these boards and commissions 
to agree the bill does not specify. 

The most extraordinary provision of the bill is one con- 
firming for the future “all decisions of a general character 
heretofore made by the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion affecting the questions of wages, hours of service, or 
conditions of employment,” and also decisions applying to 
individual carriers, which are to remain in effect until 
superseded either by mutual agreement between the com- 
panies and their employees, or by the decision of a board of 
adjustment or a commission on labor disputes, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the bill. The effect of these provisions 
is to fix forever as minimum wages and conditions of em- 
ployment the wages and conditions of employment estab- 
lished by the Railroad Administration. It would be impos- 
sible under them to reduce any wage or to change any con- 
dition of employment fixed by the Railroad Administration 
without the previous assent of the representatives of the em- 
ployees; and it is needless to say that that assent would 
never be given. Will the people of the United States endorse 
a provision whose adoption would make it forever imora’ 
ticable for any railroad company to reduce wages or change 
conditions of employment, regardless of what changes in 
wages or conditions of employment might be made in other 
lines of industry? 

The Esch bill as passed would séem to indicate that the 
knowledge and thought of members of the House regarding 
railway matters are today no more advanced than they were 
ten years ago. Taken at its face value its passage indicates 
that the members of the House have learned nothing from 
the country’s experience with government regulation or 1s 
experience with government operation. 

We feel sure, however, as we have already indicated, that 
the Esch bill does not express the real views of a large 
majority of the members of the House, and certainly it does 
not express the views of members of the Senate. The bill 
which will be passed by the Senate probably will be a better 
measure. 

If Congress should not finally pass a_ better bill 
than the Esch bill the immediate results of the return of the 
railways to private management would be wholly disappo!2™ 
ing to the country and the ultimate result very likely would 
be government ownership; for private management cannd! 
succeed as a permanent policy in the United States without 
the enactment of legislation which will greatly improve our 
system of railroad regulation. 
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Oct. 24, Issued Dec. 3, 1919 


Time for Action 


HE RAILWAYS NORMALLY REQUIRE somewhat over two 
7 million tons of rails for renewals and for new construc- 
tion. If they are to take up any considerable amount of 
the deferred work of either maintenance or additions their 
normal requirements for next year may be fixed at at least 
three million tons. The maximum production of rails in 
this country for all purposes, including traction lines and 
those in foreign countries, does not far exceed that figure. 
In other words, the indications are that almost the entire 
rail mill capacity of the country will be needed for the steam 
roads next year. In fact, with the unsettled labor condi- 
tions in that industry, which will undoubtedly reduce the 
output, the needs of the roads will be greater than the ex- 
pected output, and the needs of other customers must also 
be satisfied. With an expected shortage, it would naturally 
be expected that those in charge of the properties would be 
making for the necessities of 1920, yet the government has 
only a small tonnage on order, on which rolling is expected 
to be completed this year, while it is either placing further 
orders or lifting the restrictions on the purchase of rails by 
the railway corporations themselves, although we are now 
entering on what has been officially announced to be the 
last month of government control. To prepare to meet this 
situation as far as possible, a number of the railway cor- 
porations are making reservations of space or placing orders 
with the mills for their requirements, with the proviso that 
they can be cancelled if the roads are not returned to their 
owners on January 1. The result is that the mills cannot 
begin rolling until this uncertainty has been removed. 

Rail is a seasonal material in that it can be placed in 
track to best advantage in most parts of the country only 
between the months of April and October and particularly 
in the first three months of this period. Its early delivery 
is therefore important, for the delay now existing in the 
placing of orders will result in only a small part of the 
possible output for 1920 being secured in time to lay it 
most economically and in but little more than half of the 
normal requirements being delivered in time to lay it at all 
next season. 

The end of federal control is less than a month off. 
There would seem to be no further reason for retaining con- 
trol of the purchase of supplies such as this, unless this con- 
trol is resolved into action. Continued delay is expensive 
and unfair to the roads. For this reason the ban on cor- 
porate purchasing should be lifted at once. 


Prepare for Private Operation 


N HIS ADDRESS at the dinner of the American Railway Guild 

recently Director General Hines called attention especially 
to the conditions affecting transportation which will exist 
when the railways are returned to private operation. He 
emphasized the fact that before the government took over the 
toads the traffic had outgrown the facilities and that for 
various reasons which he mentioned the shortage of facili- 
ties has become intensified under government operation. He 
predicted that traffic will continue to be large for some years 
to come; and he anticipated that the return to private opera- 
tion will be immediately followed by sharp competition be- 
tween roads seeking to get back traffic which they have lost 
under government control and roads trying to keep that which 
they have gained. 

We publish Mr. Hines’ address elsewhere in this issue 
and we think it ought to be carefully read and pondered by 
every important railway officer. The description he gives of 
the conditions which will exist after the railways are re- 
turned to their owners undoubtedly is correct. There will be 
4 large amount of traffic and insufficient facilities for han- 
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dling all of it, regardless of how the railways are operated. 
The return to private operation will have a powerful ten- 
dency to revive strenuous competition. Competition is likely 
to involve the making of concessions by individual railways 
to shippers in respect to the loading, unloading and handling 
of cars. Competition in rendering better service is greatly 
to be desired, but competition which resulted in the granting 
of certain kinds of concessions to shippers might result 
disastrously for the railroads, the shippers and the public. 
For example, it has been possible to come as near to handling 
all the available traffic as has been done largely because 
during the stress of war the co-operation of shippers in 
loading freight cars heavier than ever before was secured. 
Already, however, the average load per loaded car has begun 
to decline. The average load per loaded car in the United 
States in September, 1918, was 30.2 tons, while in Septem- 
ber, 1919, it was only 28.3 tons. 

R. H. Aishton, regional director of the Northwestern 
region, has pointed out that had shippers loaded cars as 
heavily in September, 1919, as in September, 1918, there 
would have been equipment available for the loading of 
7,437,547 more tons of freight than could be handled dur- 
ing that month. 


This decline in loading was not the result of competi- 
tion, but it shows the tendency of shippers to lose their zea] 
for heavy loading, and if under private operation the rail- 
ways begin to grant them concessions in respect to loading 
there will necessarily be a further decline in the average 
load per loaded car and, therefore, a further decline in the 
amount of freight that the railways will handle. Freight 
car efficiency depends both upon the amount of freight loaded 
per car and on the miles per day that each'car travels. Com- 
petition between the railroads is likely to have a tenden¢y 
to cause them to enforce the demurrage rules less strictly, 
thereby giving shippers opportunity to delay cars for load- 
ing and unloading longer than they have during recent years. 
The effect of reducing the average miles traveled per car 
per day would be to reduce still further the amount of 
freight that could be handled with existing equipment. 

It is desirable that there should be some revival of compe- 
tition in service between railroads. Emulation in operating 
efficiency and competition in service have contributed greatly 
to enabling the railways of the United States to render as 
good service as they have at as low cost as they have. It is 
largely because the public believes competition will tend 
to improve service and keep down costs that it is in:favor 
of returning to private operation. But one fact the officers of 
the railways must not, in the interest of the companies and 
the public, lose sight of under present conditions and that 
is that the facilities of the railways are today inadequate 
to handling the total business, and that any revival of com- 
petition which will even temporarily have the effect of re- 
ducing the amount of service which the railways can render 
with each car, locomotive, mile of track and yard, will re- 
strict the total amount of business that they can handle; 
and a reduction of the total amount of business handled, 
accompanied, as it probably would be, by congestions and 
car shortages, would be extremely injurious to private opera- 
tion, and therefore to the railway companies. 


To strike the right balance between competition on the 
one side and co-ordination of operation on the other will 
be extremely difficult. It cannot be struck at all without the 
individual railways delegating control over certain features 
of operation and service to some body or bodies represent- 
ing all of them. To any central body or bodies which the 
railways may create they should delegate sufficient author- 
ity to enable the objects sought to be accomplished. Under 
the old system of regulation it was very difficult to do this 
because any consolidation or combination of ra‘lroads which 
tended to restrict competition was illegal; and therefore even 
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if agreements were made it was impossible to enforce them 
by imposing appropriate penalties. It is entirely probable, 
however, that any new railroad legislation which may be 
enacted will modify or repeal the anti-trust and anti-pooling 
provisions, and that, therefore, the railways, perhaps with 
the sanction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
be able not only to make agreements for the purpose of 
bringing about reasonable co-ordination of their operation, 
but also to provide and enforce penalties against roads which 
refuse to live up to the agreements. 

The time when the railways will be returned to private 
operation is not very far distant. It was thought that the 
American Railroad Association would take some definite ac- 
tion regarding matters of the kind mentioned at its recent 
meeting in Chicago. It could not do so effectively, however, 
without the approval of the officers of the railroad corpora- 
tions, and the officers of the corporations were not ready 
finally to commit themselves. Fortunately, the operating dif- 
ficulties of the situation which will be presented after the 
railways are returned to their owners are becoming daily 
more generally understood and appreciated, and therefore 
there seems good reason to hope that provision will be made 
regarding such matters as the distribution of cars, the joint 
operation of terminals, the maintenance of consolidated city 
ticket offices, the limitation of competition in passenger ser- 
vice and so on. 

The great danger is that the managements of the individ- 
ual railroads will be so keen about engaging in competition 
the results of which they believe will be to their individual 
advantage that it will be impossible to secure the establish- 
ment and maintenance of arrangements for the co-ordination 


of the operation of the various roads which will be essen-: 


tial to the welfare of all. 


New Books 


Forest Products, Their Manufacture and Use. By Nelson 
Courtlandt Brown, professor of Forest Utilization, New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 472 
pages, 120 illustrations, 6 in, by 9 in., bound in cloth. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York City. 


This book covers a field in which comparatively little has 
been written heretofore, and gives considerable statistical and 
general information relative to the quantities of timber avail- 
able in various forms, and the manner by which it is con- 
verted into commercial products, the more important proces- 
ses and products being thoroughly described and illustrated. 
Because of the abnormal and more or less temporary condi- 
tions prevailing in the timber field at present, the subject is 
presented from a pre-war basis. Most of the information 
given was obtained through personal investigation by the 
author who was also able to secure considerable first-hand 
data on European timber conditions and processes, etc., hav- 
ing been a trade commissioner with the United States Lum- 
ber Trade Commission to Europe. 

The following typical chapter headings are indicative of 
the scope of the book: Wood Pulp and Paper; Tanning 
Materials; Veneers; Cooperage; Cross Ties; Poles and Pil- 
ing; Posts; etc. Owing to the magnitude of the subjects, the 
book is intended for a brief reference treatise preliminary to a 
more complete book or series of books to be published at 
some future date. 





Our Pig Iron Output—The United States now produces 
more than half of the entire pig iron output of the world, 
according to Commerce Monthly, the magazine of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York. Thus, while in 1900 
but 13,789,242 gross tons were produced, in 1918 our total 
output was 39,054,644 tons. rk 
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Letters to the Editor 








Moving Pictures in 
Engineering Investigation 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
To THE EDITOR: 

The communication of J. C. Marsh on page 292 of the 
Railway Age for August 15, entitled “The Motion Picture 
Machine as an Engineering Instrument”—recalls an experi- 
ment made by the writer on December 12, 1912. In an 
endeavor to study the deflection of track under loads a moy- 
ing picture machine was used almost exactly as outlined by 
Mr. Marsh. The picture showed clearly the deflection of the 
rail, but on account of the inflammable films used at that 
time, it was not possible to make measurements of the amount 
of the deflection by stopping the movement of the film. From 
the experience obtained in the experiment mentioned above, 
I believe that with the non-inflammable films which are, 
or soon will be available, it is probable that the moving pic- 
tures will be of considerable value in engineering work. 


D. F. Crawrorp, 
Vice-Piesident and General Manager, Locomotive Stoker Company 


Some Railroad Clerks Still Underpaid 


Decatur, Iil. 
To THE Epiror: 


In your editorial on railway wages in the Railway Age 
of August 29, page 387, you state: “The wages of railroad 
employees already have increased more in proportion than 
the cost of living, and they are asking for increases which 
would make their total advances far exceed the increases in 
the cost of living.” 

While I do not wish to question your statement as to rail- 
road employees in general, I feel safe in saying that if the 
employees were considered by classes, as is done by the 
Railroad Administration in granting wage increases, you 
will find an entirely different result in some cases. I think 
your statement is misleading, as it gives the impression 
that all railroad employees are now overpaid, which is not 
the case, except for some of the large labor organizations 
which have had strength enough to enforce their demands 
at the expense of the weaker organizations. 

You show in your editorial that three different reports 
made by investigating committees gave the increase in food 
prices from June, 1914, to March, 1919, as 77, 80 and 71 
per cent. Let us take an approximate average of 76 per 
cent and compare it with the increase in salaries granted 
clerks. Since June, 1914, my salary has been increased but 
64 per cent, and under government control but 21 per cent, 
as against a very low estimate of 76 per cent in living ex- 
penses. My own case is no different from thousands of 
others who work in division and general offices. I find 
that the average percentage of increase in salaries of clerks 
since June, 1914, was approximately 65 per cent, and since 
government control about 20 per cent. 

In making these averages I have used only the wages of 
clerks at division offices and the larger freight stations, 4S 
they are the men who are vitally affected, being situated 4s 
they are in the larger towns, and subject to high living costs. 

Clerks at small outlying stations have all received 2” 
increase probably larger than the increased cost of living, but 
the men who live in large cities and towns are the men who 
are now suffering and cannot get what is justly due them 
from the Railroad Administration. A CLERK. 
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What Will Happen When Railroads Are Returned’ 


Large Traffic Will Continue, Facilities Will Be Inadequate, and 
Railway Co-operation Will Be Necessary 


By Walker D. Hines 
Director General, United States Railroad Administration 


S WELL AS I CAN ESTIMATE the situation, I believe 
A we are likely to have a large railroad traffic in this 

country for some time to come. During the war 
many of the normal demands of the public had to go un- 
satisfied; there was much building which had to be post- 
poned and many sorts of activities had to remain in abey- 
ance. The opportunity has now come to satisfy those de- 
mands and the building that is beginning to develop, and 
the other activities which are now getting back to a normal 
basis, create a demand for a very large railroad traffic. 
So I think the railroads must be prepared td handle a large 
business for a considerable period in the future. 

Along with that I believe it is true of the railroads gen- 
erally that it has not been practicable to provide the facili- 
ties necessary for the normal increase of business in this 
country, plus the exceptional increase which comes about 
by reason of business now making its appearance which 
has been kept in the background during the period of the 
war. I am discussing only additions and betterments in- 
cluding equipment which are chargeable to capital account. 
As far as the actual maintenance of the properties includ- 
ing the equipment is concerned the government is under 
contract to return the properties in substantially the same 
condition they were in when the Government took them 
over, and of course the government will fulfill its contract 
obligations in this regard. 

In the year or two before federal control began, the rail- 
road companies found it very difficult to provide the neces- 
sary additional equipment and to provide the usual propor- 
tion of additions and betterments. It was partly due to 
the difficulty of financing, partly due to the scarcity of 
labor, partly due to the high prices and scarcity of material. 
When federal control began, during the first year of that 
federal control what was done in the way of improvements 
and additional equipment was limited absolutely to what 
was regarded as necessary to promote the ends of the war 
and was also limited by the amount of material that was 
obtainable. The result was that in the year 1918 it was 
out of the question, under the war conditions, then exist- 
ing for the Railroad Administration to make up any part 
of the shortage or provision of facilities which had taken 
place in the year or two more preceding Federal control. 


Facilities Insufficient for Traffic 


All that was done, as-I view it, was no more than would 
have been necessary in a normal year in order to keep 
abreast of normal development of the country. So we 
entered the year 1919 still behind in the amount of im- 
provements and in the amount of equipment and we had 
been unable to make up any of the shortage in those res- 
pects which had existed when Federal control began. When 
1919 began we were than in sight of the end of federal 
control. Congress was very reluctant to put any more money 
into the railroads. They questioned very closely any plan 
for the government to spend any more money in improving 
the railroads or in acquiring additional equipment. That 
Situation was intensified by the failure of the appropriation 
which Congress was willing to pass—that is, which the lower 





*From an address delivered at the dinner of the American Railway 
. e y 
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House was willing to pass. So that Congress adjourned 
on March 4 last without any appropriation for the rail- 
road at all and forced a still more stringent restriction on 
improvement work than had been contemplated before. 
When the appropriation was finally made in midsummer 
it was still so limited that it was impracticable to expand 
the improvement program. 

SO, as we get to the end of the year 1919, we have not 
been able to make up any of the shorfage in improvements 
and equipment which had occurred when the federal control 
began, and have not been able to make any satisfactory 
provision for 1919 because the nearness of the end of federal 
control and the absence of appropriations has made that 
impossible. So that the railroad companies will start in 
1920 faced with a very large traffic, not only the normal 
increase in business, but this abnormal increase due to the 
resumption of ordinary business after the war, and with 
a plant which is considerably less ample than it ought to 
be to handle that business, 

I look, therefore, for considerable difficulty to be ex- 
perienced in handling the business, especially if we have 
large crops this coming year. 

In that connection 1 want to say that it is my own judg- 
ment after observing this thing through federal control, that 
it will be highly expedient for the railroad companies to 
join in some common control of their equipment to such an 
extent as is necessary to make the equipment do the work 
to the maximum extent. 

I think too that the permit system which has been de- 
veloped during federal control and which has _ largely 
eliminated congestion through preventing shipments being 
loaded until they could be taken care of at destination is 
an exceedingly valuable aid to the service. I think it will 
go far to prevent the congestion which has been quite a 
usual thing in the busy time of the years preceding federal 
control. But in both of these respects, the pooling of equip- 
ment to whatever extent may be necessary, and in the 
thorough-going exercise of the permit system, I think the 
railroad companies are going to. be confronted with two 
divergent motives, and I think the railroad companies will 
have to make some sort of compromise between the two 
in order to get adequate results. On the one hand there 
will be the motive to consolidate and unify these operations 
to whatever extent is necessary to handle the business, On 
the other hand, there will be the motive of competition. 


Intensified Competition May Result 


My own judgment is, we are going to see a competitive 
condition more pronounced than any we have seen for some 
years prior to federal control. 

It seems to be perfectly natural that any railroad which, 
during federal control, has had increased business due to 
the relocation of traffic under federal control, is going to 
fight to the last ditch to hold that traffic and any railroad 
which, during federal control, has lost its traffic to some 
other railroad is going to fight to the limit of its power to 
get back that traffic. My judgment is that this is going to de- 
velop an intense competitive spirit, and how that spirit, 
which is perfectly natural under the circumstances, is going 
to be reconciled with a really effective joint control of 

































































































































equipment and really effective supervision over the ship- 
ment of traffic,-so as to prevent traffic being shipped until 
it can be taken care of at destination, how those two con- 
flicting interests are going to be reconciled, I cannot see 
far enough in the stars to tell you. But it seems to me there 
will be very great difficulty to reconcile those t hings. 

We will have a situation in which the railroad on which 
the traffic originates is perfectly willing to take it, but the 
railroad to which it is destined will be blocked if it is hauled. 
But under those circumstances it is going to be very difficult 
to get the railroad which originates the traffic to refuse to 
permit it to be loaded, simply on the chance it may result 
in congestion on some other railroad to which it is destined. 
Yet, without effective control in that respect, I think we 
will be confronted with a condition which will be disap- 
pointing to the publi: and embarrassing to the railroad 
companies. 

Labor Under Government Control 


There is another matter I want to speak about, and that 
is the question of labor. That is a matter particularly 
where the public has attributed to the fact of government 
control all the phenomena which were due to the changes 
brought about by the war. ‘There has been a tendency to 
charge up to the government the things that were charge- 
able to the war. 

I think the most interesting illustration I have seen of 
that was last spring, when the press was full of criticism 
of the government for having increased the wages of rail- 
road employees, the head of one of the big private industries 
of the country announced that in the last six years his 
labor cost per ton had increased 119 per cent. Nobody 
had claimed that the increased cost of running the rail- 
roads had been that much. The smaller increase made on 
the railroads was charged to government control. The 
larger increase made by this private industry was charged 
to the war. The smaller increase made on the railroads 
was an evidence of governmental inefficiency, the larger 
increase made in this private industry was an evidence of 
the efficiency of the private industry. 

It was a very interesting illustration of that disposition 
to connect the most obvious aspects of the situation and 
stop at that. The real difference was that the private 
industry in question was able, by an increase of from 80 
per cent, to 100 per cent in its prices to offset the increased 
wages, whereas the Railroad Administration, by an increase 
of 25 per cent in its prices, was not able to offset the in- 
crease in its wages. As a matter of fact, as I recently 
reported to the Senate, the average increase per hour in 
railroad wages at the present time as compared with 
December, 1917, has been 56 per cent, and I think that 
will not compare unfavorably with what has been done 
by private industries which have suffered the competition 
incident to war conditions. 

The responsibility for dealing with these wage question 
has been one of the gravest and most difficult that has con- 
fronted me. Last summer, when it became evident that the 
continued increased cost of living was making railroad labor 
insistent upon very substantial increases in wages, I recom- 
mended to the President that he ask congress to provide 
a special tribunal to deal with those matters because I felt 
federal control was nearing the end and that it was un- 
fortunate for this temporary railroad administration to 
undertake to pass upon these matters which would have 
such a vital bearing upon the situation after federal control 
was over and which would have such a vital bearing upon 
the general public interest. The president made that recom- 
mendation to Congress, and Congress was unwilling to 
to take any action. The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce took the position that the President, through the 
director general, had ample power to deal with all such 
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questions. Of course, technically, I did have the power, 
I didn’t deny it, but I felt in the public interest it would 
be better to have a tribunal of a permanent character to 
deal with the matter rather than have it dealt with by a 
mere temporary agency. Being confronted with the respon- 
sibility, however, I had the task of having to discharge 
it to the best of my ability and in accordance with my con- 
science, and the result is that it has been necessary for me 
from time to time since then to pass upon various of these 
wage problems which would far more properly have gone 
to a permanent tribunal representing the public in a much 
more permanent sense than I could possibly do. 

With respect to the labor situation, I do not want to 
hazard any forecast as to the future, except I do want to 
make the suggestion that the operating men of the Rail- 
road Administration believe that a great deal has been 
accomplished by establishing the boards of adjustment which 
have dealt with the various grievances which have arisen, 
and the best information I can get and the best opinion | 
can form is to the effect that it will be decidedly in the 
interest of tranquillity in the handling of labor matters to 
perpetuate some agencies of that sort. I understand that 
the Esch Bill, as it passed the House, contains provisions 
establishing by law a machinery similar to that which the 
Railroad Administration has established, and I hope very 
much the matter will work but in some way so as to provide 
for dealing with matters of that sort, as I believe it is 
distinctly in the interest of promoting a common under- 
standing. 


What Will Be Done About Rates? 


I anticipate that when the question comes up as to a 
reasonable basis of rates, there will be a good many elements 
of doubt. Undoubtedly, the public has come to expect that 
a very great many economies will be brought about as soon 
as the railroads go back to private control, and I have no 
doubt that there will be very strong arguments presented 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission by shipping in- 
terests opposed to the increase in rates to the effect that the 
increase is not necessary because we are on the point of 
realizing very important economies, that the railroads were 
turned back to private control to obtain those economies 
and that it would be inconsistent to make an increase in 
rates on the idea that the economies will not be obtained 
when the whole theory has been that they would be obtained. 

I am emphasizing that because I think that is the very 
practical situation that is going to develop in connection 
with this rate situation. I am not doing it to be a kill-joy 
on this pleasant occasion, but simply because I think it is 
a fact that you might as well face. We never have seen 
the time when an important rate increase has been adopted, 
except after the most thorough-going study and with the 
greatest reductance and after the fullest hearing by any- 
body who had occasion to object to it. I think you may 
well be prepared for the most emphatic objections along 
that line. 

Undoubtedly, for the time being, the public is in the 
most friendly attitude toward the railroad companies, fat 
more friendly than I have ever seen it in my railroad ex- 
perience, which extends over a great many years, but you 
must not forget that the public is going to be expectant of 
great things in improving the service, of great things ™ 
economy in operation, and, when it gets right down 
the time of facing a rate increase, it is going to go into the 
matter in pretty much the same way that it has always 
been gone into in the past. 


Railway Statistics of the Dominion of Canada for the year 
ended June 30, 1918, show a total operating railway mileage 


of 38,879. 




































The Locomotive Weighs 265 Tons with 229 Tons on Drivers 
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Gearless Electric Locomotive for C. M. & St. P. 


Five Units of This Type Will Be Used in Passenger Service 
Over the Cascade Electrified Section 


placed in operation for passenger service on the 

‘Othello-Seattle-Tacoma electric zone of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. They are of the 3,000-volt, direct 
current, gearless type. A test of one of the locomotives was 
described in the October 10 issue of the Railway Age. 

The original electrification from Harlowton to Avery, 440 
miles, has now been operating for a number of years under 
the bad weather conditions common to the Rocky and 
Bitter Root mountains. It is significant, therefore, of the 
success of the original installation, that the same system will 
now be used to meet the severe grades and snow condi- 
tions of the Cascade range. 

The motive power now in service on the eastern elec- 
trified section consists of 42 locomotives for freight and 
passenger service and four switchers. Of this original equip- 
ment, the freight and passenger locomotives were practically 
the same and differed from each other only in the gear 
ratio between motors and driving axles. 

The new locomotives are of an entirely different design, 
built distinctively for passenger service and possess some 
very interesting mechanical and electrical features. They 
will be used on the new Cascade electrification strictly for 
passenger service, and the present passenger engines will 
be adapted for freight service by changing the gear ratio. 
The locomotives are of the bi-polar gearless type, with 
motor armatures mounted directly on the driving axles. 
In this fundamental feature they follow the design of the 
gearless locomotives in use on the New York Central. The 
principal advantage of this method of construction is the 
simplicity of mechanical design, which eliminates gears, 
armature and suspension bearings, jack-shafts, side-rods, 
or other transmitting devices. 

The new locomotives weigh 265 tons with 229 tons on 
drivers, They have 14 axles, 12 of which are driving and 
two guiding axles. The weight of the armature and wheels 
s the only dead weight on the track, and this is approximate- 
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ly 9,500 lb. per axle. The total weight on drivers, 458,000 
lb., is 86 per cent of the weight of the locomotive, which 
being distributed among 12 axles, results in a weight of 
only 38,166 lb. per axle. 

One of the most interesting and important features of the 
locomotives is the design of the leading and trailing trucks 
and the method of suspension of the cab weight upon them. 
The successive trucks are coupled together in such a way 
as to dead lead or break up any lateral oscillation which 
may be caused by inequalities of the track. The weight 
of the main cab is so supported on the front and rear 
trucks that any lateral thrust or kick of the leading or 
trailing wheel against the track is cushioned by the move- 
ment of the main cab, which increases the weight bearing 
down on the wheel at the point where the thrust occurs, 
and automatically reacts to prevent any distortion of the 
track. The result of this design is such as to give parti- 
cularly good riding qualities at high speed. Exhaustive 
tests have demonstrated the remarkable riding qualities of 
the new locomotives at speeds as high as 65 miles an hour, 
which was the maximum speed permissible on the length 
of test track available. These tests also indicated that the 
locomotives will operate at higher speeds with equal success. 

The locomotive is designed for handling in normal service 
a 12-car train, weighing 960 tons trailing, against a grade 
of two per cent at 25 miles an hour. This performance 
requires 56,500 lb. tractive effort, which is equivalent to 
a co-efficient of adhesion of 12.3 per cent of the weight 
upon driving axles. The wide margin thus provided be- 
tween the operating tractive co-efficient and the slipping 
point of the wheels, as well as the ample capacity of the 
motors, will allow this locomotive to haul trains with as 
many as 14 cars in emergency. For continuous operation 
the locomotive is designed to operate at 42,000 lb. tractive 
effort at a speed of 27 miles an hour. 

The total weight supported on driving axles is practically 
the same as that on the present geared passenger locomotives, 
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weighing a total of 300 tons. The table gives the principal 
dimensions, weights and capacity of the gearless loco- 
motives. 


is COs GUIEEE 2s bec g:ts cae save ads sworsedee ee 235,000 Ib. 
Weight mechanical equipment .........ccccccccrcvcsccccee 295,000 Ib. 
Weight complete locomotive ..........cccccsscevccccvceces 530,000 Ib. 
i i OE enc er cbds sc evedonsoanerceceseeveened 458,000 Ib. 
RN eho. es 0tde te orb epescaemes ne eeeean 36,000 Ib, 
Weight on each driving axle... ...cccorccscccceccvcocsese 38,166 Ib 
ir S.C ca dige ce ec decid enn dawn eiedea ard 12 
One hour rating.......... orien ach sR cal an aca aca 3,240 hp. 
NE OT ET ETE ee ee 2,760 hp. 
Temetive GMert-—~] Mowe PAC: 20.0 cccccesesccticcecoesves 46,000 Ib. 
Tractive effort—continuous rating............ nik aie iaaek ahs See 42,000 Ib. 
Tractive effort—2 per cent ruling grade with 960-ton train. .56,500 Ib. 
Coefficient of adhesion ruling grade.......... cscccseeeees 12.3 per cent 
Starting tractive effort—25 per cent coefficient of adhesion..115,000 Ib. 
Rate of acceleration starting 2 per cent ruling grade...... 0.48 m.p.h.p.s. 
RO AEP RE ee 76 ft. 0 in. 
Length over cab.......... pu bitbbhe Oe aided cltmers.c awend 68 ft. O in. 
Oe ee eer hh ona aaebode eae 67 ft. O in. 
MOOG MEMR at dessacd ee cccecnaveeciee ne ed miaren ne ae 13 ft. 11 in. 
NS Er ee ee re a re re 44 in 
36 


Diameter guiding wheels............. aeuas dc uake Deena os 
Motors 


The motors are bi-polar, the two fields of each being 
supported upon the truck springs with full freedom for 
vertical play of the armature between the pole faces. The 
armatures are mounted directly on the driving axles. For 
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The six blower motors may be operated six in series, or jp 
two groups of three in series, thus allowing for two rates 
of cooling for the main driving motors. 

The center cab is occupied by an oil-fired steam boiler 
for heating passenger trains and with accessories, including 
tanks for oil and water, circulating pumps, and a motor- 
driven blower for furnishing forced draft. This center por- 
tion of the cab may be lifted out in case the steam boiler 
is in need of heavy repairs. 

In the curved end of one of the cabs is located a smal] 
motor-generator set operating in conjunction with an 80- 
volt storage battery in the other cab, which supply power 
for operating switches, contactors, lights and accessory ap- 
paratus. The battery is, in general, similar to those used 
on the passenger coaches. In the cab with the storage 
battery are also the 3,000-volt contactors and grid resisters 
and an air compressor driven by a 3,000-volt direct current 
motor. The high speed circuit breaker is placed in the 
cab which contains the motor-generator set. 

Power for train lighting is obtained from the motor-gener- 
ator set. A switchboard located in the operator’s section 
of one of the cabs is equipped with switches, resisters and 
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full speed operation, the 12 motors are connected three in 
series with 1,000 volts per commutator. Control connec- 
tions are also provided for operating four, six or twelve 
motors in series. Additional speed variation is obtained 
by tapping the motor fields in all combinations. 

Regenerative electric braking on down grades is obtained 
by using four of the motors as generators to supply exciting 
current for the other eight, which then return power to the 
trolley. This reduces the size of the motor-generator set 
required for control, accessories and train lighting, and 
thereby effects an appreciable reduction in the weight of 
control equipment. 


Secondary Apparatus 


‘Cooling air for each pair of motors is supplied by a 
small motor-driven blower. This arrangement avoids the 
heavy duct losses encountered with a single large blower. 


meters for controlling the train lighting circuit. The head 
end system of lighting is in use on the trains over this divi- 
sion. In the other operating cab is a small motor-driven 
air compressor, operated from the battery circuit, with suffi 
cient capacity for raising the pantograph when first putting 
the locomotive in operation. 

A slider pantograph, similar in construction to those now 
in use, is mounted on each of the operating cabs. _ This 
pantograph has two sliding contacts, giving a total of fou! 
on the slider with a double trolley. The pantograph and 
flexible twin trolley construction enable the locomotive ' 
collect current as high as 2,000 amperes at speeds up ' 
60 miles an hour without noticeable arcing at the contac! 
points. The second pantograph is held in reserve as a spare 
Sand boxes, with pipes leading to each pair of driving 
wheels, are located directly beneath the pantographs out 
side of the operating cab. 
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Control 


The main driving motors are controlled by a reverser 
handle and two control handles. Within reach of the driver 
are also the straight air and automatic air brake valves, the 
sander, the bell ringer, several meters to show what the loco- 
motive is doing, and a number of switches for the headlight, 
the cab lights, the cab heater, etc. The control handles are 
mechanically interlocked to prevent incorrect manipulation. 

The meters indicate line voltage, speed, line current and 
field current. ‘The needle of the ammeter which registers 
line current will swing in either direction and show how 
much current the motors are using or how much they are 
regenerating to the trolley. The ammeter which registers 
field current registers from zero to 400. ‘The meter scale 
is black from zero to 200 and red from 200 to 400, to 
indicate to the operator that he must not run continuously 
with values of field current in excess of 200 amperes. 

The diagram shows a profile of the road from Seattle to 
a point about 1,000 miles east, including the Cascade elec- 
trification, the Harlowton-Avery electrification and the in- 
tervening 220 miles. The new locomotives will operate over 
the section between Othello, Seattle and Tacoma, including 
17 miles of 2.2 per cent grade from the Columbia river west, 
and 19 miles of 1.7 per cent grade between Cedar Falls and 
the summit of the Cascades. The traffic over this division 
consists of the heavy main line transcontinental passenger 
trains, “Olympian” and “Columbian,” carrying from eight 
to twelve steel passenger coaches, which will be handled over 


‘the maximum grade without helpers. Freight pushers are 


already in operation on the 2.2 per cent grade, using two 
of the locomotives from the original electrification. It is 
expected that electrical operation during the coming winter 
will assist in overcoming many of the delays which are com- 
monly met with during winter operation in this district. 

These locomotives were built by the General Electric Com- 
pany in the shops at Erie, Pa. 


A. F. of L. Opposes Compulsory 
Arbitration and Return of Railroads 


HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR has made pub- 
T lic a series of replies by its vice-president, Matthew 
Woll, to questions put by Will H. Hays, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, outlining the attitude 
of labor toward the present conditions of industrial unrest 
and various forms of proposed legislation. In_ reply 
to a question as to whether the Erdman act should be modi- 
fied or strengthened or whether a new system for the settle- 
ment of industrial controversies should be adopted, Mr. Woll 
replied that evidently Mr. Hays had overlooked the fact 
that the Erdman act was repealed in 1913 and that the 
Newlands act has been substituted in its place. There is 
nothing particularly wrong with this enactment, he said, but 
the question might have been better framed had it asked 
what kind of railroad legislation should not be enacted. In 
this connection, Mr. Woll says: 

“Without venturing into the problem of whether the rail- 
roads should be owned and controlled by private interests or 
by the government, I have no hesitancy in stating that what- 
ever form of ownership or control may ultimately prevail 
that any and all legislation intended to enforce or promote 
compulsory arbitration or include anti-strike provisions 
should be defeated if we are going to be true to the ideals of 
freedom and democracy so clearly manifested during the war. 

“While strained relations between employers and em- 
ployes are to be deplored, while strikes are not desirable and 
are favored only as a final means of protest, the wage-earners 
cannot and will not admit of the right of any person or any 
legislative body to compel them to remain at work when for 
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any reason whatsoever the conditions of employment become 
distasteful and unsatisfactory. The right to quit work after 
all other methods of adjustment have been exhausted is the 
concrete expression of individual liberty. 

“The workers of America are not opposed to voluntary 
methods of arbitration; they are opposed to compulsory arbi- 
tration, which in fact means the fixing of wages, hours, and 
conditions of work by law. Such a condition and relation of 
employment is a denial of the rights of free men—the right 
to freedom of action—the right to freedom of contract. In 
fact, it is a return to involuntary servitude—industrial serf- 
dom. There is nothing which is fraught with more danger, 
which results in more rank injustice and injury than com- 
pulsory arbitration and compulsory service. 

“The Cummins bill now before Congress is the most un- 
American piece of legislation ever proposed by any one. It 
not only intends to return the railroads to private interests, 
but it likewise undertakes to guarantee to the railroad 
holders an income of 6 per cent on all their investments, 
whether these investments originally represented legitimate 
capital or merely water of every shade or color, while during 
the war the government only paid to the millions of patriotic 
investors in Liberty and Victory Loan bonds an income rang- 
ing from 3 to 414 per cent interest. 

“Besides attempting to place this heavy financial burden 
on the people, Senator Cummins and those associated with 
him further propose to turn the railroads back to these pri- 
vate interests with over two million of workers tied hands and 
feet to the railroads and the railroad interests. It is difficult 
to conceive a more vicious proposal than that which is now 
proposed to re-enact and re-establish serfdom and slavery. 

“During the war, when the government found it necessary 
to take the railroads out of the control of private interests, 
these workmen were free, and as such responded in all their 
activities in a truly American fashion. Now that the war 
has ended, it is proposed to return the railroads to these self- 
same interests from which the government took the control, 
and in so doing deprive the loyal and patriotic American 
wage earners of their liberties and freedom. Under the cloak 
of industrial peace, Senator Cummins would impose in- 
voluntary servitude on the railroad workers and give added 
powers*to private railroad interests over the lives of nearly 
two millions of wage earners. 

“It is suggested that the government do not return the 
railroads to private interests for at least two years from the 
conclusion of peace, in order that the American people may 
have an opportunity to consider the many possible solutions 
of the railroad problem which have been put forward and so 
that a mature judgment may be reached and justice be done 
to all concerned.” 

Regarding profit-sharing, Mr. Woll says: 

“Profit-sharing, as thus far proposed and practiced, is 
nothing more nor less than a sham and a fraud. In a com- 
petitive field of industry this method of compensation is not 
only impracticable, but will ultimately cause more friction 
and turmoil than any other method of compensation I know 
of. This method of rewarding labor for services given will 
not tend to equalize compensation for equal work performed; 
rather it will throw the question of compensation into a 
greatly confused state. In a monopolistic or semi-monopo- 
listic enterprise profit-sharing can only serve as a cloak for 
excess profits under the guise of philanthropy. 

“Profit-sharing and like methods of compensation now 
urged are designed principally to prevent organization of 
employes into trades unions and to tie'the workers to their 
job as well as to compel them to labor under the most inten- 
sive strain of which they are capable, by an appeal to undue 
selfishness. Its very conception is an impressive indictment 
of the present questionable method of industry as a whole.” 

The Plumb plan ‘is not mentioned in the letter. 













































































A. R. A. Committees Present Progress Reports 


Work Accomplished in Each Section Since Its Organization and 
Status of Present Studies Outlined at Chicago Meeting 


tions of the American Railroad Association at a meet- 

ing held in Chicago on November 18 and 19. In 
addition the Executive Committee of the association held 
meetings on November 17 and 18 and subsequently pre- 
sented a report to the association outlining briefly the im- 
portant features which have occupied the attention of the 
association since its last meeting on November 15, 1916, 
and the association’s historical development. The report deals 
with the development in car service and car service rules, 
the co-operation obtained with military authorities during 
the war, the co-ordination of the various voluntary railroad 
organizations and the consequent reorganization of the asso- 
ciation. 

The report of the Executive Committee in addition con- 
tained the following facts and recommendations: 

The president of the association has been authorized to 
appoint a committee of four to investigate and recommend 
a plan covering the preparation and publication of the rec- 
ords of the American railroad men in the war, both at home 
and abroad. T. C. Powell, director of the Division of Capi- 
tal Expenditures, United States Railroad Administration; 
Howard Elliott, president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; and Howard G. Kelley, president of the 
Grand Trunk, have been appointed members of this com- 
mittee. A report will be promulgated as soon as the com- 
mittee completes its labors in this connection. 

In order to secure uniformity and in the interests of 
economy the general secretary has been authorized to act as 
agent in the publication of such tariffs as may be nation- 
wide in application. Up to the present time a storage tariff, 
a tariff covering penalties for detention of equipment and a 
demurrage tariff have been filed by the general -secretary 
and arrangements have been made for the filing of rules 
covering the handling of perishable freight and regulations 
governing equipment under private ownership. The sugges- 
tion has been made, and has been concurred in by the direc- 
tor general, that seven representatives of the corporations 
be appointed as advisory members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The director general communicated with T. DeWitt 
Cuyler, chairman of the association of Railway Executives, 
suggesting the appointment of seven corporate officers to 
become advisory members ef the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Cuyler thereupon nominated and the Executive Committee 
elected the following as advisory members: 


J. H. Hustis, president, Boston & Maine, representing the New England 
district; W. Atterbury. vice-president, Pennsylvania Railroad, repre- 
senting the Trunk Line district: A. H. Smith, president, New York Central, 
representing the Central Traffic district; W. H. Finley, president, Chicago 
& Northwestern, representing the Western district; E. N. Brown, president, 
St. Louis-San Francisco, representing the Southwestern district; J. Krutt- 
schnitt, president, Southern Pacific, representin the Transcontinental dis- 
=) C. H. Markham, president, Illinois Central. representing the southern 
istrict. 


apne REPORTS were made by each of the seven sec- 


The Executive Committee has authorized Section IV— 
Traffic to employ a chairman to devote all of his time to the 
interests of that section. The Executive Committee has also 
approved the election of C. W. Crawford to succeed George 
Hodges as chairman of the general committee of Section 
V—tTransportation. 

Attention has been directed to the question of securing 
greater efficiency and economy in the maintenance of’ way 
and structures department and the Executive Committee has 
therefore referred this subject to the general committee of 
Section I1I—Engineering, with instructions to: have a study 
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made of measures for obtaining higher efficiency and economy 
in the maintenance of way and structures department and 
present a plan which will effect the greatest economy and 
efficiency in the maintenance of way and structures depart- 
ment, both as to the handling of labor and material: also 
to present suggestions as to the units by which maintenance 
of way and structures work may be gaged, the recommenda- 
tions to include suggestions as to improvements in super- 
visory methods and especially in the direction of educating 
supervisory forces to the importance of the subject. 

The Executive Committee has appropriated the sum of 
$8,000 per year for two years for the expenditures of the 
Committee on Stresses in Railroad Track. In addition the 
committee has approved the appropriation of $7,500 for the 
continuation of the work of the rail committee beginning 
June 1, 1919. ) ; 


Report of Section I—Operating 

The Committee on Operating Rules has considered and 
made a recommendation upon a rule covering the use of 
dimmers on electric headlights. 

The Committee has had referred to it a number of sug- 
gested changes in the Standard Code. The suggestions will 
be considered by the committee when a revision of the code 
is necessary. 

Among the matters now being developed by the committee 
are the standardization of safety fusees and the standardiza- 
tion of bunting signaling flags, 

A Sub-Committee has been appointed for the purpose of 
recodifying the existing questions and answers to the present 
Codes of Train Rules, Block Signals and Interlocking Rules. 

The Committee on Grade Crossing Protection and Tres- 
passing has given much study to the subjects which it has 
in hand and is unanimously of the opinion that it is essen- 
tial and important to obtain National legislation pertaining 
to trespassing and the control of highway traffic at grade 
crossings. It has prepared separate statutes covering grade 
crossing protection and trespassing on railroads. These 
statutes have been submitted to the several committees of 
railroad counel for an expression of their views. A con- 
ference with the National Association of Railway Commis- 
sioners and the American Automobile Association will be 
held also in order that their advice and co-operation may be 
obtained. 

The committee has recommended to the General Commit- 
tee the adoption of the Nine Second Whistling Code which 
provides that in whistling for grade crossings, the two long 
blasts shall be of two seconds’ duration and the two short 
blasts of one second duration each, with a one second inter- 
val between each blast. 

The Committee on the Safe Transportation of Explosives 
and Other Dangerous Articles, which is also the Executive 
Committee of the Bureau of Explosives, has been active 
the safe transportation of explosives and other dangerous 
articles during the continuance of the war. 

The Committee is also making progress in the work of 
enforcing the requirements of Section I1I]—Mechanical ( M. 
C. B.) in the matter of tank car tests, safety valve tests, etc., 
which work, by direction of the Executive Committee, W# 
turned over to the Bureau of Explosives in November, 1916. 


Report of Section II—Engineering 


The report of Section II—Engineering consisted in the 
presentation of new specifications for track scales, PFX 
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pared in co-operation with committees of other interested 
associations and a review of the action taken at. the annual 
meeting of the American Railway Engineering Association. 
The scale specifications will be published in a, later issue. 


Report of Section II1I—Mechanical 


The report of the general committee of Section III— 
Mechanical reviews its own activities and those of the sec- 
tion as a whole from the time of the first meeting of the 
temporary general committee on February 17; 1919, up to 
and including the last meeting of the general committee held 
on September 23 and 24, 1919. With the exception of the 
action taken at the meeting held on September 23 and 24, 
reports of these activities have all appeared in varfous 
issues of the Ratlway Age. 

At the meeting held on September 23 and 24 the follow- 
ing resolution admitting the Master Car and Locomotive 
Painters’ Association as a division of Section I1I—Mechani- 
cal was passed. 

Resolved, that the secretary be instructed to notify the 
general secretary that the general committee of Section III— 
Mechanical accept the proposal of the Master Car and Loco- 
motive Painters’ Association to unite with the Mechanical 
Section of the American Railroad Association as the “Equip- 
ment Painting Division.” 


Letter Ballots 


The recommendations contained in the reports from the 
following committees were considered at the. annual meet- 
ing, were referred to letter ballot in accordance with the 
Rules of Order of this Section, and. every recommendation 
adopted by more than the two-thirds majority required: 
Standard and Recommended Practice (A. R. Mf. M.); Stand- 
ard and Recommended Practice (M. C. B.); Standard Block- 
ing for Cradles of Car Dumping Machines; Loading Rules; 
Specifications and Tests for Materials (A. R. M. M.); 
Specifications and Tests for Materials (M. C. B.); Car 
Wheels; Car Trucks; Couplers; Welding Truck Side 
Frames, Bolsters and Arch Bars; Car Construction; Train 
Lighting and Equipment, and Train Brake and Signal 
Equipment. 

The vote on the letter ballots was. approved by the Gen- 
eral Committee at a meeting held September 23 and 24, 1919, 
with the following exceptions: 

The vote on the recommendation from the Committee on 
Car Trucks was approved with the exception that the Gen- 
eral Committee ruled that the non-standard axle of the 
Norfolk & Western with 5% by 9 in. journals should be 
permitted on a limit load of 148,000 lb., and shown in 
the table of non-A. R. A. standard axles, also that in case 
of repairs on foreign lines, it would be permissible to replace 
this axle with the 5 by 9 in A. R. A. standard axle, in 
which case the cars should be re-stenciled to a limit load 
marking of 132,000 lb. 

The recommendation from the Committee on Car Wheels 
providing that the letter “C” from the legend “M. C. B.” 
should be chipped off when the wheels fail to meet the 
specifications, was considered, and the committee decided 
that the letter “C” should only be chipped off when the 
wheels fail to pass the thermal or drop test, or have some 
physical defect which impairs their serviceability. 


Rules of Interchange 

The report of the Committees on Arbitration and The 
Revision of Passenger Car Rules of Interchange were 
adopted on the floor of the convention, and the changes 
recommended in the Rules of Interchange approved by the 
Executive Committee at a meeting held July 31, 1919. These 
changes were then approved by the United States Railroad 
Administration, and the Rules of Interchange revised and 
issued to become effective November 1, 1919. 
In addition to the above, at a meeting of the General 
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Committee held September 23 and 24, 1919, it was recom- 
mended that the labor rates shown in these rules be revised 
to conform to the rates at present in ‘effect on the railroads 
under Federal control. This recommendation was approved 
by the Railroad Administration, and incorporated in the 
book as revised, effective November 1, 1919. 


Loading Rules 


At the annual meeting, the recommendations contained in 
the report of the Committee on Loading Rules were accepted 
and referred to letter ballot, with the exception of the recom- 
mendation for changes in the rule governing the loading of 
structural material, plates, girders, etc., on open cars (twin 
or triple loads), which was approved by the Convention and 
Supplement No. 1 to these Rules issued, effective August 1, 
1919. The recommendations submitted to letter ballot were 
all adopted by more than the two-thirds majority required 
by the Rules of Order. The recommendations contained in 
the letter ballot from the Committee on Loading Rules, if 
approved, will be covered in an additional supplement, to 
be known as Supplement No, 2. 


Tank Car Specifieations 


At the annual meeting held June 18-25, inclusive, the 
report of the Committee on Tank Cars was received, sub- 
ject to action of the General Committee. At a meeting of 
the General Committee held September 23 and 24, the recom- 
mendations from the Committee on Tank Cars for changes 
in the Tank Car specifications (Standard), were approved, 
to be incorporated in a reissue of these specifications. In 
addition, several other proposed changes in the Standard 
Specifications were received from the Tank Car Committee 
and approved. 


Manual of Standard and Recommended Practice 


At a meeting of the General Committee held September 
23 and 24, it was decided to issue the Manual of Standard 
and Recommended Practice of this Section in a separate 
loose-leaf volume instead of being included in the back of 
the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. This will eliminate 
the reprinting of a great portion of these Standards each 
year, and will provide a better reference book for the 
mechanical departments of railroads and manufacturing 
companies. The Committees on Standard and Recommended 
Practice and Specifications and Tests for Materials have 
been designated to supervise the preparation of this manual. 


Standard Form of Interchange Agreement 


At a meeting of the General Committee held at Atlantic 
City, September 23 and 24, a standard form of interchange 
agreement was approved, to be executed by all subscribers 
to the Rules of Interchange to replace the present method of 
subscribing to these rules shown in the Rules of Interchange 
—Rules 128 to 130, inclusive. This form of agreement is 
shown below. 


Agreement Adopting Interchange Rules 


The Subscriber hereto adopts and agrees, jointly and severally, with 
each and all other parties (whether corporations, partnerships or indi- 
viduals) owning or possessing railroad cars used for the transportation 
of commodities, which parties have respectively entered into agreements in 
effect similar to this instrument, that the Subscriber will abide by the Code 
of Rules governing the condition of, and repairs to, freight cars for the 
interchanee of traffic, as formulated and promulgated by the former Master 
Car Builders’ Association and by the American Railroad Association (Sec- 
tion II1I—Mechanical) or by either thereof (which rules are designated on 
the minutes of said Association’s proceedings and are commonly known as 
“Interchange Rules’), and by each of said rules, and as well will abide by 
each and all decisions and interpretations of the Arbitration Committee 
provided for by said Code of Rules, until this agreement on the part of 
the Subscriber shall be terminated by three months’ notice in writing filed 
with the” General Secretary (or such other officers as from time to time 
shall be acting as Secretary) of said Railroad Association, or of such body 
as shall at the time have succeeded thereto. 


Committees of Section I1I—Mechanical 
At the meeting of the General Committee held September 
23 and 24, 1919, the standing and special committees for 
Section III—Mechanical for the coming year were ap- 
pointed. 















































































































































Subjects Assigned to Committees 


The following subjects have either been assigned to com- 
mittees or are to be the subjects of individual papers: 


1, Investigation of the proper number of crossties to be used on hopper 
coal cars. Referred to Committee on Car Construction. 

2. The proper fibre stress to be employed in the design of helical springs 
for aifferent diameters of steel wire from %-in. to 1%4-in. diameter. The 
ordinary spring table calls for 80,000 lb. throughout for all sizes, but it is 
well known that this is not the manufacturers’ practice, and in fact in 
many cases it is impossible to obtain a proper spring with the smaller sizes 
of wire. Referred to Committee on Specifications and Tests for materials. 

3. Consideration of adopting the standard half tape sizes for cast iron 
and rough rolled steel wheels. Referred to Committee on Car Wheels. 

4. shat in the manufacture of steel wheels the wheels be machined to 
exact diameters. Referred to Committee on Car Wheels. 

5. Repairs to superheater units. Referred to Committee on Super- 
heater Locomotives. 

6. Desiravility of more water and steam space above the crown_sheet. 
Referred to Committee on Design and Maintenance of Locomotive Boilers. 

7. Equated tonnage ratings. Referred to Committee on Train Resist- 
ance and Tonnage Rating. 

8. Design for coal space of locomotive tenders to allow the coal to flow 
within easy reach of the fireman, and to permit it to practically all feed 
into the hoppers of locomotive stokers. Referred to Committee on Mechani- 
cal Stokers, 

9. Specitications for tank hose. Referred to Committee on Specifica- 
tions and Tests for Materials, 

10. Water glass fittings and mountings. Referred to Committee on 
Design and Maintenance of Locomotive Boilers. 

11. Standard practice for beading tools for boiler tubes or_ fuse. 
Referred to Committee on Design and Maintenance of Locomotive Boilers. 

12. Proper location of blow-off cocks in locomotive boilers. Referred to 
Committee on Design and Maintenance of Locomotive Boilers. 

13. The comparative merits of hydrostatic and force feed lubrication for 
locomotive cylinders and steam chests and best method of application. 
Referred to Committee on Superheater Locomotives. 

14. Front end netting and netting door and other draft appliances. 
Referred to Committee on Fuel Economy and Smoke Prevention. 

The study of ash pit and coal chute operation including organization 
and supervision. Roundhecse operations as a whole. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Engine Terminals, Design and Operation. 

16. Modernization of existing old locomotives. Referred to Mr. G. M. 
Basford, President, Locomotive Feed Water Heater Co., New York, N. Y., 
with request that he prepare an individual paper on it. 

17. Automatic hose connectors for freight and passenger equipment. 
Referred to Committee on Train Brake and Signal Equipment. 

A study of locomotive operation from the point of view of a large 
investment. Referred to Mr. G. M. Basford, President, Locomotive Feed 
Water Heater Co., New York, N. Y., with request that he prepare an 
individual paper on it. 

19. Electric are welding in railroad repair shops. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Autogenous and Electric Welding. 

20. Combustion chambers for locomotive boilers; results as to fuel 
economy; difficulties in maintenance and other points of interest. Referred 
to Committee on Design and Maintenance of Locomotive Boilers. 

21. Modernizing freight equipment. Referred to Committee on Car 
Construction. 

22. Economical diameters of piston valves of superheater locomotives, 
with recommendation for Standard Practice in connection with various 
cylinder diameters. Referred to Committee on Superheater Locomotives. 

23. What shape of exhaust nozzle will cause the highest vacuum and 
least bac« pressure in cylinders. Referred to Committee on Fuel Economy 
and Smoke Prevention, 

24. Automatic coal weighing devices for locomotive tenders. Referred 
to wir. J. S. Spurway, Secretary, New South Wales Government Railways 
and Tramways, Sydney, Australia, with request that he prepare an in- 
dividual paper on this subject. 

25. Snow fighting apparatus. Referred to Mr. C. E, Fuller, S. M. P. & 
M., Union Pacific R. , Omaha, Neb., with request that he prepare an 
individual paper on this subject. 

26. Designs, with complete lay-outs, for round houses of various sizes. 
Referred to Committee on Engine Terminals, Design and Operation. 

27. Power Plants for both round house terminals and repair shops and 
suitable stokers for such power plants. Referred to Committee on 
Modernization of Stationary Boiler Plants. 

28. Ash pit lay-outs for both dry and water pits. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Engine Terminals, Design and Operation. 

29. Adequate lighting of engine terminals for night work. Referred to 
Committee on Engine Terminals, Wesign and Operation. 

30. Specifications for Mechanical Rubber Goods. Referred to Committee 
on Specifications and Tests for Materials. 


Recommendations 
The General Committee asked for approval of its action 
in handling the affairs of the Section and of the recom- 
mendations covered by letter ballots of the Section. 


Report of Section IV—Traffic 


At a meeting of the Committee on Standard Containers, 
Packing and Marking, held August 6, 1919, the question of 
the constantly increasing amounts paid out for lost and dam- 
aged freight received earnest consideration, and decision 
reached that some energetic and corrective measures be taken, 
whereupon a joint conference was held on August 27, 1919, 
with corresponding committees of the other sections, at 
which it was arranged to launch a campaign to better con- 
ditions, selecting for this purpose a few commodities or 
situations particularly susceptible, and in co-operation with 
the Operating, Transportation, Freight Claim. and Account- 
ing Departments, and the public, bring about remedies, 

At a meeting of the Committee on Weighing and Inspec- 
tion of Freight Traffic, held September 11 and 12, 1919, 
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there was received from four different sources suggestions 
that something should be done to secure more accurate 
weights on less than carload freight, preferably by inducing 
shippers to declare on their shipping bills the correct weight 
so as to save the time taken in weighing over house scales 
and the consequent delay in loading, and to shippers’ teams 
waiting to deliver their goods, especially in the rush hours, 
This would result in operating economies and the elimina- 
tion of a great many freight claims for overcharge in weights, 
A conference will be held with corresponding committees of 
the Operating and Freight Claims Sections. 


Report of Section V—Transportation 


The General Committee has continued negotiations with 
the National Industrial Traffic League with respect to the 
National Car Demurrage Rules and recommended several 
changes in the rules and demurrage rates which have been 
made effective on all railroads throughout the United States, 
As a result of these changes there was difficulty in the 
application of certain rules and to secure uniformity the 
following curculars have been issued covering interpreta- 
tions and recommendations formulated after consultation 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and the League: 


POR acest erga wee areneneitlaemewaweld issued November 14, 1918 
Sere ee eee gee i rene ee issued November 19, 1918 
1954. wc ccnccccccevccccsverocescoos issued July 1, 1919 
Th, SS OER ee are ee” issued July 16, 1919 
FESR 66 c0 cxtneFer reese eeenehenans issued September 17, 1919 


As a result of joint conferences with the Committee on 
Demurrage and Storage of the League and representatives of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, there has been com- 
pleted a recodification of the National Car Demurrage Rules, 
the purpose of which is to bring the existing Instructions, 
Explanations and Interpretations into the rules themselves; 
to clarify the rules in accordance with lawful practice; to 
obviate the necessity for future interpretations, so far as may 
be practicable, and to secure uniformity in their application. 
The revised rules have received the tentative approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They have been submit- 
ted to the Railroad Administration, with the recommenda- 
tion that they be made effective December 1, 1919, through 
the publication of a joint tariff for the account of all rail- 
roads in the United States, including the non-Federal con- 
trolled lines. This joint tariff will be issued by J. E. Fair- 
banks, general secretary. 

Attention has been called to the difficulty of members in 
securing settlement for cars destroyed in Mexico as well as 
for per diem, repair bills, etc. To expedite the handling of 
this matter, conferences were held with the representatives of 
the National Railways of Mexico and the General Commit- 
tee has submitted for ratification by the corporate officers of 
railroads, members of the Association, a form of agreement 
under which the National Railways of Mexico will make 
satisfactory adjustment. 

The Committee on Car Service, acting jointly with the 
Committee on Records, has prepared a code of rules to govern 
the handling of cars under authoritative administration and 
has also prepared a revision of the Code of Per Diem Rules 
to eliminate so far as possible the large amount of work 1n- 
cident to adjustment of per diem discrepancy claims, &t. 
Owing to the importance of these subjects, the General Com- 
mittee has submitted its recommendations to the Executive 
Committee. In accordance with the Rules of Order, it has 
also made recommendations to the Executive Committee ™ 
the following subjects: 

Restoration of per diem settlements between roads under 

Federal control. , 

Demands for increase in mileage allowance on private 

refrigerator cars. ; 

Application, enforcement and proper superv! 

murrage, storage and track storage tariffs. 
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Senate Committee Report on Steel Strike 


Says Strikes Are Relic of Industrial Barbarism But Finds 
Some Autocracy on Both Sides 


which was instructed by a Senate resolution to inves- 

tigate the steel strike and report to the Senate as to the 
cause and reason therefor, submitted its report on Novem- 
- ber 8, in which it finds some occasion for criticism of both 
parties as having given evidence of a lack of consideration 
for the great third party, the public. The committee says, 
however, that the underlying cause of the strike was the 
determination of the American Federation of Labor to or- 
ganize the steel workers, and lays considerable emphasis on 
the fact that the strike resulted from a movement initiated, 
not by the steel employees themselves, but by an outside or- 
ganization. 

After discussing the events which led up to the calling of 
the steel strike on September 22 and quoting the correspond- 
ence relating to the demands upon the steel companies and 
the efforts of the President to bring about a postponement 
of the strike until after the Industrial Conference at Wash- 
ington, the report of the committee, by Chairman W. S. 
Kenyon, says in part: 

“We may say in passing that the statement in the letter to 
Mr. Gompers that seven of the organizers and members had 
been brutally murdered in cold blood during the past few 
days is false. Many statements in the letter to the President 
likewise are very greatly exaggerated or false. 

“From the foregoing letters it would appear that the re- 
sponsibility for continuing the strike under these conditions 
was assumed primarily by Messrs. John Fitzpatrick, M. F. 
Tighe and W. Z. Foster. None of them except Mr. Tighe 
were connected with the steel industry. It is not contended 
that the employees were permitted to pass on the President’s 
request or were even consulted about it. These three organ- 
izers apparently were the only ones who were consulted at 
that time. The sole responsibility, however, for the refusal 
to postpone the strike at the President’s request cannot be 
entirely charged to the three above mentioned. Five days 
after the labor leaders’ letter to Mr. Gompers there was a 
meeting of all the 24 responsible leaders of the unions in- 
volved, and the testimony of Mr. Gompers and others shows 
that at the meeting to which several members came prepared 
to urge acceding to the request for delay all present, includ- 
ing Mr. Gompers, decided that further delay would result 
in the failure to hold the men from striking. The responsi- 
bility should, therefore, at lease be shared by all alike, Mr. 
Gompers included. 


T HE SENATE COMMITTEE on Education and Labor, 


Wages 


“The question of wages is not involved in the controversy. 
Few of the witnesses examined made any complaint as to 
wages. Some of them did contend that they should have 
12-hour pay for 8-hour work, but most of them, while strik- 
ing for an 8-hour day, claimed only a fair living wage. It 
is the opinion of the committee that, broadly speaking, the 
employees of the steel industry at the time of the strike were 
fairly well satisfied with the wages received, and that such 
question was not persuasive at all in any consideration of a 
strike. The average wages in July, 1919, were $6.27 per 
day. The wages of unskilled labor in 1914 for a 10-hour 
day were $2: in 1919, for a 10-hour day, $4.62. In July, 
1914, the wages were $2.40; in July, 1919, for a 12-hour 
day the wages were $5.88. The lowest wage paid, to grown 
men is 42 cents an hour for 8 hours, and 63 cents per hour, 
or time and a half, for all time over 8 hours. The lowest 
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paid wages for unskilled labor amounts to $4.62 per day. 

“Tt may also be said that most of the men speak highly of 
such homes as are furnished by the company. There. is 
undoubtedly great need of more homes to be sold to the 
men in order to encourage home owning. They rent these 
homes at very reasonable prices, and the general condition of 
these homes seems fairly good. 

“We find also little complaint as to lack of safety appli- 
ances, as to improved machinery or as to conditions in gen- 
eral outside of the long hours of work. In encouraging and 
assisting its employees to become owners of its stock; in 
guarding its employees against accidental injuries; in caring 
for the sick, and in sanitary precautions generally the work 
of the United States Steel Corporation at the present time is 
in the main admirable, and in refreshing contrast to the 
short-sighted selfishness that still persists in many manufac- 
turing concerns. 


Causes of the Strike 


“The underlying cause of the strike is the determination 
of the American Federation of Labor to organize the steel 
workers in opposition to the known and _ long-established 
policy of the steel industry against unionization. The seiz- 
ing upon this cause by some radicals who are seeking to ele- 
vate themselves to power in the American Federation of Labor 
will be discussed later, but were it not for the attempt to 


unionize the mills the strike in all probability would not have 
occurred. 


Failure to Postpone Strike 


“Tt would seem that the request of the President of the 
United States, backed up to a large degree by the request of 
the president of the American Federation of Labor to post- 
pone the strike, should have been complied with. It is hardly 
sufficient answer to say that Judge Gary likewise declined to 
accede to the request of the President of the United States 
that he confer with the claimed representatives of the labor- 
ers of the United States Steel Corporation with relation to 
the strike. Both parties, it seems to us, are at fault in refus- 
ing to heed the request of the President, and evidences upon 
both sides a lack of that consideration for that great third 
party, the public, which is always the greatest sufferer in a 
strike of this character. The refusal of the labor leaders 
who seem to have been the guiding spirits of this strike to 
accede to the request of the President, even when backed to 
a certain degree by the president of the American Federation 
of Labor, lends weight to the idea that radical leadership, 
instead of conservative leadership, was taking possession of 
and guiding this particular strike. We regret that Mr. Gom- 
pers did not take a firmer position as to postponement. 


I, 


“In a hearing of this character it is natural that there be 
differences of opinion on the part of the committee as to 
some of them. Some of the most difficult and far-reaching 
problems of our industrial life come to the front as issues in 
this strike. Some of these questions will be discussed. The 
committee, however, present these propositions: __ 

“(a) That the laborers in the steel mills had a just com- 
plaint relative to the long hours of service on the part of 
some of them and the right to have that complaint heard by 
the company. 

“(b) That they had the right to have the representatives 
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of their own choosing present grievances to the employers. 
Some members of the committee believe that more friendly 
relations would be maintained between employer and em- 
ployee if the representatives who are chosen to present griev- 
ances to the employers were actually working in the industry 
and that such repersentatives ought not to be from outside 
of the industry. 

“(c) That behind this strike there is massed a consider- 
able element of I. W. W.’s, anarchists, revolutionists and 
Russian soviets, and that some radical men not in harmony 
with the conservative elements of the American Federation 
of Labor are attempting to use the strike as a means of ele- 
vating themselves to power within the ranks of organized 
labor. 

“A few suggestions as to these findings will be in order. 
The evidence disclosed that a percentage of the men work 8 
hours; a larger percentage 10 hours, and a lesser percentage 
12 hours, although there is dispute in the evidence as to 
this proposition. Judge Gary testifies that 34.8 per cent 
work 8 hours; 39.40 per cent work 10 hours; 26.52 per cent 
work 12 hours. 

“We believe that a large majority of the men actually 
working in the mills work 10 and 12 hours per day. While 
there are spells of rest here and there through these long 
periods of 10 and 12 hours, yet the fact remains that the 
general rule is either a 10 or 12 hour day, during which the 
men are on duty. 

“There has been some improvement in the steel industry 
in this respect, for some years ago a large percentage of the 
labor worked 10 and 12 hours a day and 7 days in the week. 
While the claim is made that the 7-day week has been abol- 
ished, except in emergencies, and the men who work on Sun- 
days are allowed one week day for rest, the evidence on this 
point is conflicting. 

‘“‘We believe where continuous operation is absolutely nec- 
essary the men should at least be allowed one day’s rest in 
each week. 

“The work in the steel mills is such that men must be 
constantly in attendance and the work does not stop. To 
change to an 8-hour day would mean three shifts instead 
of two. The steel corporation claims that it is impossible to 
get the men. And, further, that the men want to work more 
than 8 hours in order to get the additional pay, there being 
a basic 8-hour day as far as pay is concerned and time and 
a half for all time over 8 hours. 

“Tt is true some of the workers testified that they wanted 
to work longer in order to get the increased compensation, 
but most of them seemed anxious for an 8-hour day with a 
living wage. The policy of working men 10 and 12 hours 
per day in the steel mills is, it seems to the committee, an 
unwise and un-American policy. There are many hundreds 
of thousands of employees in the steel mills, a considerable 
portion of whom cannot read, speak or write the English 
language. 

“The 8-hour day is involved in the solution of this ques- 
tion. These non-English-speaking aliens must be Ameri- 
canized and must learn our language, so the question of a 


reasonable working day is involved in the question of Ameri- . 


canization. Men cannot work 10 and 12 hours per day and 
attend classes at night school. It is the general consensus 
of opinion of the best economic writers and thinkers that 
the establishment of 8-hour-day systems does not diminish 
production. Nor do we think the claim made that an 
8-hour day is impossible because the workmen cannot be 
secured for three shifts is tenable. An 8-hour day with a 
living wage that will enable men to support their families 
and bring up their children according to the standards of 
American life ought to be a cardinal part of our industrial 
policy, and the sooner the principle is recognized the better 
it will be for the entire country. 
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“The public also has an interest in the problem of an 
8-hour day. Fatigue in human kind is a breeder of unrest 
and dissatisfaction. 

II. 

“As to subdivision (b) of the findings of the committee, 
namely, the right of the men to select their own representa- 
tives to present their grievances, there should perhaps be an 
exception made. The representatives selected should be 
those who believe in the principles of the American govern- 
ment. In the instance of Judge Gary refusing to receive a 
committee claiming to represent the men in the employment 
of the company, he could well have objected to receiving a 
man with the views of Mr. Foster. He did not put his 
refusal on that ground, but put it rather on the ground that 
the men did not represent the employees, though himself con- 
ceding that 10 to 15 per cent of the mills were probably 
unionized. It seems to us that even 10 to 15 per cent of the 
men had the right to select their own ~epresentatives and 
present their grievances to the steel company, and that they 
should have been heard. Judge Gary could have announced 
to them, as well as he did afterwards in his letters to the 
presidents of his subsidiary companies, that he would not 
deal with representatives of the unions, and that he consid- 
ered the question one of open and closed shop; likewise, it 
seems to us unfortunate that Mr. Gary did not answer the 
letter of Samuel Gompers, the accredited representative of 
the American Federation of Labor and president thereof. 
Such things do not tend to harmonize conditions but rather 
to accentuate them. The proposition under discussion raises 
the question of collective bargaining, unionism, closed and 
open shop, and on these propositions there is much contro- 
versy. 

“The committee is agreed that the principle of collective 
bargaining is a right of men working in industry. Collec- 
tive bargaining has generally been recognized as a right of 
labor. It is apparently one of the effective methods that 
labor has used to secure its rights. The right of collective 
bargaining, however, should not be employed for the purpose 
of discriminating against any class of workmen, whether 
union or non-union men. Furthermore, the right when ex- 
ercised should involve full responsibility on either side to 
abide by the terms of the bargain. 

“Judge Gary seems to believe that the question of open 
and closed shop is involved in the general proposition. There 
may be two kinds of closed shop as we understand it—a 
shop closed against non-union men because they do not be- 
long to a union and a shop closed against union men because 
they do belong to the union. One is a closed shop through the 
instrumentality of the men themselves who belong to the union 
and the other is a closed shop through the instrumentality 
of the employers. Both of such closed shops are un-Ameri- 
can. The testimony taken does not disclose either class of 
closed shop existing in the steel industry. Men have the 
right in this country to work whether they belong to unions 
or not, and no body of men has the right to stop other men 
working because they do not belong to a union. On the 
other hand, men have the right to join unions and to speak 
through their unions, and employers have no right to pre- 
vent joining unions or to discharge men or make their posi- 
tions untenable or unpleasant because they have done 5°. 
The doctrine of collective bargaining as generally under- 
stood is not recogized in the steel mills, and this has caused 
considerable dissatisfaction upon the part of many of the 
steel workers. The question of the open and closed shop 
would not be involved, except indirectly, until in fact there 
was a substantial unionization of the plants. However, 
Judge Gary takes the position that the organization and 
unionization of the plants of necessity results in the closed 
shop. The difficult proposition in this matter continually 
arising is this: ‘ Does collective bargaining through ume 
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representatives result in a closed shop? If the unions would 
recognize the right of men to work and be treated as fellow 
workers, even though they do not belong to the unions, it 
would not of necessity result in a closed shop. The question 
is one of great difficulty, and the solution of it is not neces- 
sary in the view of the committee in order to present a report 
of conditions. 

“The committee, not being entirely of one mind on the 
subject, presents the facts and the variety of opinions to the 
Senate. 

III. 


“The testimony as introduced and the study the commit- 
tee has made of the situation lead them to the conclusion 
that while there were legitimate complaints as to long hours 
of service, that the strike has been seized upon by some 
I. W. W.’s, Bolshevists and anarchists to further their own 
interests, and that their influence in the strike has been 
powerful. 

“The committee is of the opinion that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has made a serious mistake and has lost 
much favorable public opinion which otherwise they would 
possess by permitting the leadership of this strike movement 
to pass into the hands of some who heretofore have enter- 
tained most radical and dangerous doctrines. If labor is to 
retain the confidence of that large element of our population 
which affiliates neither with labor organizations nor capital, 
it must keep men who entertain and formulate un-American 
doctrines out of its ranks and join with the employers of 
labor in eliminating this element from the industrial life of 
our nation. Unquestionably, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has had the support of a larger and of a wider 
circle in the country during the strike because of the charac- 
ter of some of the strike leadership. Labor organizations 
should not place the workingmen in the position of 
sympathy with un-American doctrines or make them fol- 
lowers of any such leadership. Such practice will result 
in defeating the accomplishment of their demands. 

“Take the case of Mr. William Z. Foster. Mr. Foster is 
secretary to the committee composed of the 24 international 
unions managing this strike. His duties were substantially 
to act as secretary of the strike, to look after the organiza- 
tion of workers and to handle the finances. He is in the 
office at Pittsburgh and seems to be the general manager of 
the strike. While it is claimed that he has had little to do 
with it, it is quite apparent to the committee that he has 
more to do with it than any other man in its actual man- 
agement. At the time of his writing “Syndicalism” he was 
wholly antagonistic to American labor unions, and especially 
to the American Federation of Labor. Soon after, however, 
he seems to have come to the conclusion that he could accom- 
plish his aims and purposes better by boring from within, 
as he expressed it in one letter to Solidarity, the I. W. W. 
publication. Carrying out his doctrine of “boring from 
within,” he became active in organized labor work and soon 
became a leader. 

“We insert excerpts from his book showing that he be- 
lieved that nothing was illegal if necessary to carry out his 
views. He advocated violence in strikes. He charged that the 
American labor movement was infested with hordes of dis- 
honest officials. The evidence convinces the committee there 
has been little change of heart on the part of Mr. Foster 
and that he is now in the full heyday of his power in the 
‘boring from within’ process. 

“Such men are dangerous to the country and they are 
dangerous to the cause of union labor. It is unfair to men 
who may be struggling for their rights to be represented by 
such leaders. It prevents them from securing proper hear- 
ing for their cause. If Mr. Foster has the real interest of 
the laboring man at heart he should remove himself from 
any leadership. His leadership injures instead of helps. If 
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he will not remove himself from leadership the American 
Federation of Labor should purge itself of such leadership 
in order to sustain the confidence which the country has had 
in it under the leadership of Mr. Gompers. 

“Labor has done a great work in the war. It has stood 
nobly by the purposes of this country. It can not now 
afford to harbor men who in their hearts desire to destroy | 
this Government. 

There is inserted here a part of the declaration adopted 
during the war by the National and International Trade 
Unions of America and some extracts from articles by Mr. 
Gompers. 

“There is a startling contrast between the words of Foster 
and these words. ‘This is the language of the man who 
attempted to secure a postponement of this strike at the re- 
quest of the President of the United States. The laborers 
were contending for American principles in contending for 
an eight-hour day. They cannot put the management of a 
campaign for American principles into the hands of men 
who do not believe in American doctrines and hope to suc- 
ceed. 

“There may be, in view of the radical utterances and 
actions of certain leaders, some warrant for the belief that 
the strike in the steel industry is a part of a general scheme 
and purpose on the part of radical leaders to bring about a 
general industrial revolution. The committee, however, do 
not go to that extent because they feel there were some real 
grievances. While Mr. Gompers did not originally partici- 
pate in counseling or advising the strike, he subsequently 
indorsed it and put the power of his influence behind it. In 
view of his standing and patriotism the committee does not 
believe that he could be a participant in a movement involv- 
ing such revolution. 


IV. 


“We have not discussed the 12 demands of the organiz- 
ers, but only a portion of them. They were undoubtedly to 
be used as a basis for compromise, and we see no particular 
need in the discussion of any of them except those heretofore 
considered. 

“Since the strike there has been complaint that the strik- 
ers have been denied the right of free speech and that the 
treatment by the officers has been brutal and that their treat- 
ment in the courts does not accord with the high ideals of 
American democracy. Officials should not hesitate to pre- 
vent meetings called together for the purpose of advocating 
the overthrow of the government. On the other hand, they 
ought not to be permitted to prevent men meeting and talk- 
ing over their grievances and presenting to the men their 
arguments in favor of joining the union or refraining from 
joining the union. Incidents have been presented to the com- 
mittee of the use of unnecessary force by police officers. Prob- 
ably there will always be abuses in times of excitement, but 
apparently there have been cases of unoffending men and 
women arrested without reason by the officers, put into jail 
and in some cases fined by magistrates without warrant or 
justification. The action in many instances was such as to 
lead one side of this controversy to the belief that the officers 
of the law were acting on the side of the steel company. 
Such a situation is unfortunate and helps to breed discon- 
tent. 

“As to the complaint of the action of the courts, we are 
inclined to believe that there is some ground for complaint 
and that the action of the magisterial courts in the taking of 
bonds and the forfeiting of bonds, in the arresting of people 
merely as suspicious characters and sending them to jail 
therefor, has not in every instance been justifiable. The 
courts should be very careful that they are not subject to 
just criticism for curtailing the rights of defendants. 

“The foreigners whom the needs of our industries bring 
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among us cannot be dragooned into love for America and 
loyalty to its institutions. Public officials should always be 
ready to receive sympathetic suggestions for the relief of just 
complaints or violations of or interference with the legal or 
humane rights of labor, as well as the insistence upon a pro- 
tection of the property rights of capital and the preservation 
of law and order. 


V. 


“We have thus far discussed the situation as pertaining to 
the employer and the employee. There is a third party, how- 
ever, to all of this controversy—the great public. There is 
no place in this country either for industrial despotism or 
labor despotism. No one should be permitted to unjustly 
cause the great body of the public to suffer. Strikes are a 
relic of industrial barbarism, but at present strikes are ap- 
parently the only way for labor to secure even its just de- 
mands if employers refuse to grant them or to submit them to 
arbitration. It is not to the credit of our Nation that no 
way has been devised to settle these disputes outside of 
strikes. They are destructive and wrecking to the industrial 
life of the nation. Somebody has to pay the bill and in 
every instance it is the public. The public has a right to 
demand that capital shall not arrogate to itself the right to 
determine in its own way these industrial questions, and it 
is the same as to labor, and the duty is upon the Congress as 
representing the people to provide some means for the adjust- 
ment of these difficulties. This was done during the war 
through the War Labor Board and their action was fairly 
satisfactory. 

“Before suggesting remedies the committee desires to make 
these observations: A large percentage of the strikers are 
foreigners. By this we mean unnaturalized citizens. Pass- 
ing now the question of the responsibility for these men be- 
ing here, it is suggested that, while America welcomes those 
who come from foreign shores who desre to become Amercan 
citizens and enjoy the great liberties and opportunities of 
American life, yet those who come for the purpose of stirring 
up trouble against this government and attempting to under- 
mine it and overthrow it should be escorted to the water edge 
and shipped back to the land from which they came. If the 
laws are now sufficient such characters should be deported 
at once. If they are not sufficient Congress. should immedi- 
ately enact laws covering this serious situation. Men who 
try to destroy a government should not be permitted to ap- 
peal to that government to protect them in the processes of 
destruction. 

“Another question closely involved is this: There are in 
this country working in the factories, mines, and mills thou- 
sands of men who can not read, speak, or write the American 
language. Many do not know and can not know the pur- 
poses and ideals of this Government. While in the Govern- 
ment, they are not a part of it. These men must be given 
the benefit of some education. They must be given the op- 
portunity to learn the American language and start on the 
road to American citizenship. 


Remedies 


“While the committee was not under the resolution asked 
to suggest remedies, it feels it would fall short of its duty 
if it did not make some suggestions to Congress along rem- 
edial lines. Some of the suggestions are not directly in- 
volved in the steel strike, but they come to the minds of the 
committee from the evidence that they have taken and con- 
ditions they have observed. 

“First. That a board or commission somewhat similar to 
the War Labor Board should be established. This board to 
have power of compulsory investigation; to have large power 
in mediation and conciliation and recommendations; not to 
the extent of compulsory arbitration, but before this board 
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controversies could be heard, investigations made, and de- 
cisions rendered. That pending said investigation and de- 
cision no strike should be declared provided no employees 
are discharged for taking part in the controversy and pro- 
vided further that all opportunity for the employer to take 
advantage of the delay has been removed; that the principle 
of collective bargaining and an 8-hour day should be con- 
sidered by said board, and recommendations made to labor 
an industry in relation thereto; that the board should be in 
the nature of a federal industrial commission, seeking at al] 
times not only to settle pending disputes but to help bring 
about a more harmonious condition between employer and 
employee. 

There is good sense enough among the great body 
of the American people to bring about an adjustment of these 
difficulties. The great body of the American people believe 
in a liberal industrial system, in living wages for men em- 
ployed in industry; wages that will permite them to raise 
their families according to the standards of American life 
and to enjoy recreation from hard, grinding toil; but the 
American people have no patience and will have none with 
any leadership that seeks to accomplish its purposes by bar- 
barous methods of freezing or starving the American people. 
On the other hand, they are as much opposed to an autocracy 
of capital. Capital must be reasonable likewise. The em- 
ployer must recognize that there is a new spirit in the world; 
that labor is not content to be merely a hewer of wood and 
a drawer of water, and that labor is fighting for a status in 
industrial life, and it is not concerned merely with wages. 

“Why can not capital and labor co-operate and establish 
between themselves the doctrine of the square deal; cease to 
be suspicious of one another, join together and act together 
for the good of each other and for the well-being of the 
public at large? It is the hope of the world that military 
warfare has ceased. Have we not reason also to hope and 
insist that industrial warfare may cease? It can not without 
a spirit of mutual co-operation between capital and labor. 

“Second. That an Americanization bill be passed by the 
Congress which will provide for the effective education and 
Americanization of the illiterate foreigners and native illiter- 
ates in this country. A bill of this kind has already been 
reported out of this committee and your committee urges an 
early adoption of the same by Congress. 

“Third. It is observable in the strike districts that the men 
who own their homes are more contented and more inter- 
ested in the affairs of the country. One real antidote for 
unrest in this country is home ownership. The work of the 
steel companies in building homes has been most commend- 
able. It would not be out of place to suggest that it would 
be most commendable for the steel companies to use some of 
their large profits in extending the work of home building. 

“Fourth. There should be a change in our naturalization 
laws which will require the naturalization and some educa- 
tion of all foreigners, at least to the extent of speaking the 
American language; that they should acquire such knowledge 
within a period of five years after they arrive, with proper 
limitations upon further immigration, giving to those al- 
ready here a certain period of time in which to become 
naturalized, and if this is not done then deportation should 
follow. . 

“Fifth. An effective law should be passed dealing with 
anarchists, revolutionists, and all who would destroy the 
American government. There are too many Americans who 
love their country and are willing to give their life for it and 
who intend that all the doors of American opportunity shall 
remain open for the children of to-day and the children of 
to-morrow to permit a few thousand anarchists, revolution- 
ists, and I. W. W.’s to keep on with their nefarious prop 
ganda to destroy the government.” 




















A Standard Gage Cane Train Backing Into the Mill. 








_ Cuba’s Sugar Cane Railways a Large Market’ 


‘The Importance and Extent of the Sugar Plantation 


Lines. 


Possibilities for Improvements 


By John P. Risque 


Part II. 


T WAS POINTED OUT, in the first article, that certain loco- 
| motives on a sugar plantation traveled on main lines in 

search of cane remote from the mill. In every ingenio 
where such engines are used, they are designated as loco- 
motives for the “linea principal.” They are required to 
conform to regulations which govern the operation of all 
locomotives on the main lines and as such will be found 
relatively ‘up to date.” Conditions allowed on an interior 
or strictly plantation engine cannot “get by’ on the main 
line. Air brake equipment, coupler heights, packing, head- 
lights, etc., are all expected to comply with the main line 
requirements. 
_ Probably the most popular locomotive specialty in Cuba 
is the electric headlight. The administrador likes them be- 
cause “they make day out of night” and facilitate night 
loading of cane. This advantage really seems to outweigh 
that of the increased safety and consequent efficiency of 
operation of the entire train and crew which the use of the 
electric headlight makes possible. Brick arches in some of 
the recent arrivals are respected as long as the supply of 
bricks holds out. Injectors and lubricators are pets by their 
various names, and blow-off cocks might as well be removed 
as far as the benefits accruing from their use are concerned. 
Superheaters are numerous and sufficiently abused and neg- 
lected to make their use a questionable economy, except 
where they are properly handled. In these rare cases their 





c Foes is the second of these articles on the sugar plantation railways of 
uba. The first appeared in the Railway Age of October 17, 1919. 
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Locomotive Specialties and Supplies 


comparative showing makes them priceless. Front ends are 
watched carefully, owing to the frequency and disastrous- 
ness of cane fires. 

Frequent cause of complaints regarding the introduction 
of specialties of all kinds from the United States is found 
in the persistence with which some manufacturers circularize 
their clients with English literature and instructions which 
are understood by all but about 95 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Coal, which was burned almost universally up to 
1914, has now arrived at the prohibitive price stage and 
oil is taking its place. Conversions are now being made in 
iarge numbers, both on plantation and main lines, and it is 
expected that all of the locomotives on the island will even- 
tually burn oil. 

Cane Cars 


This is a study in itself. To the uninitiated a cane car 
is merely a cane car, even though he recognizes that some 
have the top hung doors at the end and others at the side. 
On a plantation, however, the type of car and the name of 
the prospective builder of the next bunch of cars to be or- 
dered is almost as interesting a topic of discussion as an 
argument about the qualifications of the next presidential 
candidate. End dump cars have no partitions. The cane 
is dumped through the top hung swinging gate or door at 
the end of the car when it is tipped up on end by the 
dumping platform at the mill. Side dumpers are parti- 
tioned in two or three compartments and are equipped with 
gates hung on the top rail on the side. As the car is tipped, 
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the gates are released by latches at the bottom. In primi- 
tive wooden types, stakes only are used, the stakes being 
released one at a time by an individual stationed at the re- 
ceiving hopper of the mill, who strikes the catches open with 
a wooden maul. Cars with no doors are unloaded by chains 
swung around the load and lifted by a hoist. 

Practically all standard gage cane cars are equipped with 
automatic couplers and some have air brake equipment. 
Some of the narrow gage cars are of steel and have auto- 
matic couplers. Wooden narrow gage cars are mostly link 
and pin equipped; some have chains and some a home-made 
car coupling, and practically none have air equipment—nor 
is it required. Thefts of waste and oil are prevented in 
some cases by the use of patent journal boxes, whose lids 
can be locked securely by a socket wrench, and in the other 
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and the low average speeds of trains, the roadbed of a cane 
railroad gets but little attention. Second-hand rails of from 
50 to 70 lb. are used and are spiked to ties mostly secured 
from the United States. Stub switches are almost universa] 
and answer the requirements. Bridges are of wood, culverts 
of corrugated iron or concrete. An overgrowth of weeds on 
the track is not discouraged in the least and aside from dis- 
guising a possible defect in the rails, does not seem to inter- 
fere with traffic. 


Locomotive Repair Facilities 


The average ingenio is conspicuously devoid of anything 
of the kind. A cinder pit or two which facilitates getting 
underneath the locomotive when the pit is not full of ashes 
or flooded with water may be found here and there, and it 
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A Cane Train En Route to the Mill 


extreme, thousands of journals are ruined annually through 
negligence and allowing journal box lids to be lost. 


Cane Car Capacities 


The “linea principal” is a transporter of cane in tremen- 
dous quantities, not only for plantations that have no rolling 
stock of their own, but for those which have overtaxed or 
insufficient and inefficient locomotives and cars. Privately 
owned cane cars have followed the main line constructional 
practices and circulars sent to ingenios by them in advance 
of the annual crop, outlining regulations for loading and 
charges, are effective in the matter of capacities. The aver- 
age standard gage cane car is built to accommodate from 
20 to 30 tons of cane; the narrow gage cars from 7 to 15 
tons. 

Sugar (box) cars and molasses (tank) cars are found on 
some plantations, but the main lines have handled a major- 
ity of the business. 

Owing to the comparative shortness of the season of traffic 





is said that there are one or two mills on the island which 
have locomotive shops equipped with cranes. If these build- 
ings are not stored with bags of sugar instead of locomotives 
they are magnificent exceptions to the rule. Compared with 
the degree of efficiency attained by a cane mill which, ex- 
tracting every particle of juice from the cane, returns the 
dry remains of what was once a stalk to the fireboxes of the 
mill’s boilers, the science of the imgenio’s transportation 0! 
its cane is in its infancy and the fact is recognized by com- 
petent engineers. This refers particularly to the neglect 
of locomotives and cars which compares with the treatment 
accorded binders and reapers by our own farmers; expel- 
sive machinery that is left to rust in the open fields from 
one harvest’s end to the beginning of the other. 
A large combination of sugar mills and plantations with 
over 1,200 kilometers of railway, owns 125 locomotives (and 
more than 4,500 cars), but possesses but one locomotive 
shop—merely a shed—at a mill where there are 16 loco- 
motives. Plans have been reported under consideration for 
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a locomotive shop, but demands for other equipment evi- 
dently supersede it. At another important mill belonging 
to this concern the rafters of a leaky wooden roof permit 
of the jacking up of but one engine at a time. There are 
seven large engines at that point. Before another locome- 
tive can be jacked up by hand the first one must be re- 
wheeled and moved. The nearest approach to anything like 
efficiency in the maintenance and repair of these 125 loco- 
motives occurs at a mill where the eight standard gage loco- 
motives can during the repair season be accommodated on 
temporarily laid tracks in the entrance of the mill whose 
crane runway is sufficiently extended to permit the lifting 
of entire locomotives and the handling of parts by the 
electric crane, whose principal function is intended to serve 
the mill’s engines and other machinery. These “facilities” 
are more probably the result of accident than foresight. 
Driving wheels loaded on flat cars can be seen en route 
during the repair season, bound for public repair shops lo- 
cated in the various towns. To the cost of having this work 
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equipment was adequate. The mere physical existence, how- 
ever, of an elaborately equipped machine shop for the care 
and repair of the mass of complicated machinery with which 
a sugar mill is equipped does not mean that the locomotive 
repairer will get a run for his money, for the mental attitude 
on this subject, from the standpoint of the manager, is “mill 
first—other repairs afterwards.” Consequently, and ob- 
viously, if the machine room becomes crowded with mill 
work—as it usually does and stays that way—locomotive 
work gets the traditional Chinaman’s chance. 

The chief engineer of the mill thinks in terms of rolls 
and pumps and evaporators. Last minute pressure under 
threat of incomplete locomotives for the coming crop may 
direct his mind in temporary favor of the latter. Not in- 
frequently the cost of transporting the cane to the mill is 
enhanced by the distant trudge in the mud from the repair 
track to the machine shop, often with heavy parts. One of 
the easiest calculations to make is that involving the pos- 
sible tremendous savings in the cost of hauling sugar cane 
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, Celebrating the Completion of a Record Crop. Locomotives Are Accorded Honors, but Not Adequate Facilities 


done on the outside, must be added the cost of loading, 
transportation, and unloading, with the assumption of the 
risk of late or non-deliveries which are known to accom- 
pany the performance of contract jobs. A sugar cane com- 
pany, attracted by the apparent economies of reclaiming lo- 
comotive and stationary boiler tubes, sent an engineer to the 
states to make a thorough study and report on tube welding 
apparatus. His report resulted in the outright purchase 
and the installation of an elaborate and costly plant, which, 
when last seen, was stored with bags of sugar. Tubes are 
now being safe-ended on most plantations in the primitive 
manner of the blacksmith and the anvil; they do a good 
but costly job. 

A constant source of irritation and excessive cost, inci- 
dent to the overhauling of Cuba’s cane engines, is the loco- 
Motive repair gang’s entire dependence upon the mill’s gen- 
eral machine shop. Ordinarily, it would appear to one who 
had not been compelled to struggle with the problem that 
the array of tools encountered in the shop of the average 
mgento should be ample to take care of all the work—in- 
cluding that of the locomotives, whether there are two or 
ten. In some cases, even an engineer might be able to 
stretch his imagination ‘sufficiently to conclude that the 


to mills, by the installation of necessary locomotive repair 
facilities—nothing elaborate, just plain but ample back 
shop facilities. 


Labor 


Wages and costs have increased in Cuba in the same pro- 
portion as they have in all other parts of the industrial 
world and the wages paid to competent locomotive repair- 
men and runners are no exception. In fact, the situation 
was rather aggravated by the exodus of Cuban workmen in 
great numbers to the well paying munition plants of the 
United States during the war. Spanish and Cuban work- 
men are competent, intelligent, and as a rule take pride in 
their work. On a small plantation a locomotive foreman 
will run an engine during the crop. On a large plantation 
he will generally supervise locomotive service during the 
Zafra, and his first-class machinists are engineers of the 
“linea principal” engines, second grade mechanics are run- 
ners of interior cane engines and helpers make good firemen 
for both. The plantation main line engineers are certified 
by examinations which they are required to pass before they 
can venture out of the mill yard onto the public lines. 

The prevalence of unsatisfactory locomotive results in 
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many localities due to the principal contentions of this ar- 
ticle—lack of facilities for proper repairs—has encouraged 
the growth of public repair shops which thrive in the various 
towns of the sugar belt. They take on all kinds of work 
for which the ingenio is unprepared, including general loco- 
motive repairs, as well as the construction of complete boilers 
and fireboxes, or the attachment and fitting up of new fire- 
boxes from the states—a frequent method of renewing a 
firebox. These shops are, as a rule, well equipped with 
modern facilities. Some of them have first-class pattern 
shops and foundries in connection, and a thorough inspec- 
tion of Cuba’s repair facilities would not be complete if it 
did not include the visiting of these several busy shops. 
Some of them are of considerable size and still growing, 
and are continually adding tools to their equipment. 


The Zafra 


Like the packers who claim to have capitalized every 
available product but the squeal from the carcasses of their 








The Stake Opener with His Maul 


animals, the cane mills make efficient use of every inch of 
the stalk which enters their hungry hoppers. In transport- 
ing the cane from the fields to the mill, however, there is 
vast room for improvement; there are “squeals” and other 
items that could well be saved and utilized. The railways 
and their equipment are the “ties that bind” the mills to 
their customers, the colonos. The latter are the colonizers— 
the actual cane growers—some of whom own their own 
fields, others of whom rent the fields and sell their cane 
to their favorite mill. Whatever the financial arrangement 
between the mill and the colono, the one is as dependent 
upon the other as both are dependent upon daylight. The 
cane railroad is their line of communication, regardless of 
the distance the colono may be from a mill; if the latter’s 
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cane is famous for its high yield, a little matter of 60 or 
70 kilometers will not interfere in the least with a mill’s 
endeavor to please that particular patron. 

Along about December 1, calonos commence to notify the 
mill that their cane is ready to grind and that they want 
cars—and from that moment the annual cane transportation 
struggle is on. If the mill depends upon the main line 
for locomotive and car service it is generally well served 
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Equipment and Track Slightly Out of Date 


Its requirements will have generally been considered in ad- 
vance by all of the machinery of a well organized staff and 
equipment. When the call comes, trains are ready. If, 
however, the “central” is to fight the battle alone with its 
own material rodante the colono’s luck will depend upon 
the central’s progress in the repairs of its rolling stock pre- 
viously referred to, or on the delivery from the contract shop 
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(Comrright, 1919. New Tort Tetemne Me? 


Seems As If It Might Be a Good Idea for Us to Wait ané 
See How Those Who Have Tried It Like It 


















Effective Methods of Reducing the Coal Bill 


How Transportation Department Officers Are Promoting 
Fuel Conservation and Improving Operation 


By H. C. Woodbridge 
Supervisor Fuel Conservation Section, Division of Operation, U. S. Railroad Administration 


HE COST OF FUEL placed on locomotives constitutes al- 
T most, if not quite, as great a transportation depart- 

ment expenditure as the now disturbing matter of 
wages. The growing cost of fuel and the national need for 
making the best possible use of the available supply has led 
to an appreciation of this fact by operating officers, many of 
whom formerly gave the problem the most perfunctory con- 
sideration, and they are now effectively promoting fuel econ- 
omy. The methods being used vary considerably. All have 
for their purpose the enthusing of the whole operating organ- 
ization to produce effective co-operative effort. 

Enginemen, trainmen, despatchers and others experienced 
in the handling of trains are proud of their ability. Like 
all Americans, they enjoy fair tests of their skill and are 
keen enough and broad enough to improve their own meth- 
ods from the experience of others. Furthermore, being 
human, commendation does not go amiss with them. 

One way in which effective use of these principles has 
been made is shown by the two bulletins issued by R. T. 
Morrow, superintendent of the Pittsburgh division of the 
Pennsylvania. General Notice No. 57 reads as follows: 

“During the week ending July 19, 1919, trips were made 
over the division in through passenger service on the num- 
ber of shovelsful of coal as shown below: 


Train Number of Time made Number of 
number cars up shovelsful 
3 9 ae 389 
2 10 20 441 
601 7 6 323 
601 8 8 331 


“In freight service trips were made as follows: 


Engine Number Adjusted Number of 

number From To of cars tons ._ shovelsful 
1197 Pit. Alt. 46 2490 1127 
3641 Pit. Alt. 50 2520 810 
608 Cgh. Wilmore 54 3210 163 
1582 Cgh. Wilmore 43 3100 163 


“Why should a fireman with 46 cars, 2,490 tons, burn 317 
shovelsful more coal passing over the same territory than a 
fireman with 50 cars, 2,520 tons? Likewise, why should a 
fireman with 43 cars, 3,100 tons, burn as much coal as another 
fireman with 54 cars, 3,210 tons? 

“It is gratifying to note the improvement with stoker-fired 
locomotives. Recently a number of stoker-fired locomotives 
have been noticed making but very little smoke. This is in- 
dicative of efficient operation of the stoker by the firemen. 

“Avoid making black smoke and blowing off at safety 
valves. 

“Never work the locomotive harder than necessary to haul 
the train at the desired speed. 

“Never place more fuel on the fire than is necessary to 
maintain the required steam pressure. 

“The least amount of coal consumed, the least amount of 
work for the fireman. 

“Pull together. 

“Team work counts.” 


General Notice No. 58 presents a comparison of the loco- 
motive fuel consumption per 1,000 gross ton miles in freight 
service and per passenger train car-mile in passenger ser- 
Vice for the roads in the Allegheny region during the month 
of May, 1919, and closes with the following comment: 
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“The very satisfactory performance on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Lines East, in both passenger and freight service, 
as compared with other roads in the Allegheny region, is 
indicative of the efforts made by our enginemen, firemen and 
others who have to do with fuel conservation. They are to 
be congratulated as well as encouraged to still better the 
results, as we have a few competitors who have shown a 
better performance. Every effort should be made to con- 
tinue to improve on the results we have thus far obtained.” 

These bulletins indicate very clearly that efforts to secure 
interest and added effort in the promotion of fuel economy 
need not be stereotyped. Some specific facts typical of every- 
day occurrences may be presented in such a way that a new 
interest is created in its significance, with the result that 
personal pride in accomplishing good work and the com- 
petitive spirit are aroused and fostered. 

The following extracts from another bulletin issued by a 
division superintendent are also examples of the effective 
use of what might be considered unimportant occurrences in 
every-day railway operation: 


“An engineman and fireman on a local passenger train 

made seven successive eastward trips without per- 

mitting steam to blow off at the safety valve. This is a com- 
mendable performance. 

“A short time ago there was a noticeable improvement in 
the emission of smoke from freight locomotives, but at pres- 
ent the black smoke of these locomotives seems to be on 
the increase. We dislike very much for the firemen to lose 
their reputation and trust an improvement will be effected.” 


Another bulletin issued by a superintendent is significant, 
in that it points out the effect of unfavorable operating con- 
ditions and of failure to maintain a locomotive in good con- 
dition, not in an academic way, but with concrete evidence 
on which to base the comment. This reads as follows: 

“During the week ending August 2, 1919, trips were made 
over the division (on the same run in each case) in through 
passenger service on the number of shovelsful of coal as 
shown below: 


Number Time made up Number of Pounds of 

of cars shovelsful coal 
10 Ma 368 7,728 
10 4 385 8,085 


“The above is very good work. The difference in the coal 
consumption was due to making up four minutes. This em- 
phasizes the importance of giving the trains clear distant 
and home signals whenever possible and avoiding unneces- 
sary slowdowns and stops. 


Number Time made up Number of Pounds of 
of cars shovelsful coal 

9 big 311 5,598 

9 4 386 8,106 


“The difference in coal consumption was due to leaking 
superheater units, which resulted in the engine not steaming 
properly. This increased coal consumption emphasizes the 
importance of maintaining the superheater and otherwise 
keeping the engine in good steaming condition. 


Number, Time made up Number of Pounds of 
of cars shovelsful coal 

5 =e 198 4,158 

5 . 200 4,200 


“This illustrates the result of competitive, skillful and co- 
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operative work on the part of the enginemen and firemen 
“In freight service trips (in the same direction) were made 
as follows: 


Time Number Adjusted Number of Pounds of 
consumed of cars tons shovelsful coal 

5 hrs. 20 min. 100 2,400 835 15,030 

6 hrs. 11 min. 100 2,400 915 16,470 


“The tonnage was the same, but the latter train, while it 
made a good run, met with delay. This emphasizes the fact 
that a free movement is always in the interest of fuel 
economy. 

Another method which has been used to great advantage 
is the conducting of competition between divisions on the 
same system. Such competitions have been carried out be- 
tween some of the divisions on the western lines of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with the result at the end of May, 1919, 
that Superintendent Stevens of the New Castle division is- 
sued a bulletin to all employees of the division congratulat- 
ing the enginemen and all others who contributed to the 
excellent showing which had been made during the month 
of April, and closing thus: 

“On the strength of this I have challenged the superin- 
tendent of the Chicago division for a fuel contest for the 
month of June, and in order to have this division ahead of 
the Chicago division, it will be necessary for all of us to do 
our utmost to conserve fuel. This applies not only to the 
men handling the trains, but to sectionmen, mechanical men 
at terminals, train despatchers, operators and all others. 

“IT have been assured by both road foremen of engines 
that there will be no question but that we will beat the Chi- 
cago division. However, it will require everyone’s efforts to 
do this. I know that you are as much interested as I am 
and very anxious to see what you can accomplish.” 

The challenge was accepted by Superintendent Jackson 
of the Chicago division. At the close of the contest the fuel 
accounting on each division was carefully checked by audi- 
tors from the general office, and a decision was rendered as 
follows: 

Pounpbs or Coa 


Per 1,000 Per passenger Per switch 

3. T. M. car mile engine mile 
New Castle division............ 145.6 11.14 95.2 
Cee GUO  o5.0cd00560ese0 114.7 10.98 125.5 


On this basis the Chicago division won, but as regards 
the amount of coal consumed per unit of work done the New 
Castle division showed greater improvement during the 
month in question, as compared with the corresponding 
month of 1918, than was shown on the Chicago division, the 
comparison being as follows: 

PERCENTAGE OF IMPROVEMENT 


June, 1919, as compared with June, 1918 


Passenger Switching 
22 16 


New Castle division........... ‘penaws * 2 
EE ee Oe ee 8.52 16 3.6 


On this basis the New Castle division saved $1,000 more 
than was saved on the Chicago division. 

Some conception of the interest which was taken in this 
contest and its effect on locomotive performance may be 
gained from the results of a trip made on the New Castle 
division on the last day of the contest. The locomotive was 
of the Mikado type, stoker-fired, having a tractive effort of 
54,600 lbs. The complete trip of 147 miles westward and 
60 miles eastward was made on three tons less than one full 
tank of coal. 


Total 
Westbound Eastbound and average 
Locomotive-miles ........ 147 60 207 
Gross ton-miles in hun- 

INN iat tenis ihi len a qattee a 3,776 1,728 5,504 
Pounds of coal consumed.. 23,000 9,000 32,000 
Pounds of coal per 1,000 

gross ton-miles, actual... 60.91 52.08 58.14 
Total time on road....... 9 hrs. 3 hrs.55 min. 12 hrs. 55 min. 
Actual running time...... 7 hrs.45 min. 2 hrs. 35 min. 10 hrs. 20 min. 
Loaded cars in train...... 19 83 
Empty cars in train...... 79 0 79 


The competitive spirit still running high, the Chicago 
division on July 3 ran an engine of the same class a round 
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trip in tonnage service on one tank of coal, with about ly, 
tons remaining on the tender at the end of the round trip 
of 256 miles. The performance was as follows: 


Total 


, Westbound Eastbound and average 
Locomotive-miles ......... 128 128 256 
Actual gross ton-miles in 

TOS 3,950 2.778 6,728 
Pounds of coa] consumed. 17,500 17,500 35,000 
Pounds of coal per 1,000 

gross ton-miles, actual.. 44.3 63.0 52.02 
Scoops fired by hand..... 7 7 14 
Number of times safety 

valve was raised........ 1 0 ] 
Time on road, total...... 6 hrs. 36 min. 5 hrs. 11 min. 11 hrs. 47 mip 
Loaded cars handled _ in 

WE Sawa ueks cebu noes 70 2 72 
Empty cars handled in 

ND dara 'seio.ncd bed ws 1 97 98 


Not at all daunted by this exceptional performance, an- 
other similar test was arranged by the superintendent of 
the New Castle division. This is considered one of the 
best performances ever made by a stoker-filled locomotive 
The engine, a Mikado, having a tractive effort of 50.200 
lb., stoker-fired, was run a round trip of 294 miles on one 
tank of coal, producing a gross ton-mileage of 807,300, with 
three tons remaining on the tender at the completion of the 
round trip. The data for this round trip is as follows: 


Westbound Eastbound Total 

Locomotive-miles ......... 147 147 294 
Actual gross ton-miles in 

ee SE ere 4,364 , 3,709 8,073 
Founds of coal consumed. . 16,000 16,000 32,060 
Pounds of coal per 100 

gross ton-miles ........ 36.66 43.14 39.64 
Number of times safety 

valve was raised....... 0 0 0 
Grates shaken and _ hook 

OS RE Oe 0 0 0 
Total time on road........ 8 hrs. 9 hrs. 17 hrs. 
Actual running time...... 6 hrs. 40 min. 7 hrs. 1 min. 13 hrs. 41 min, 
Loaded cars handled in 

SN: cccvateiveedsasdes 50 32 82 
Empty cars handled in 

WD: V.vreusewecesrseawnes 2 50 52 


A fuel performance contest between the New Castle divi- 
sion and Illinois divisions was conducted during the month 
of August, and arrangements are being made for other simi- 
lar competitions between divisions on both the Baltimore & 
Ohio Eastern and Western Lines. 


Relation of Coal Consumption ; 
to Other Operating Economies 


Philadelphia & Reading officials, impressed by the results 
of tests which showed that the coal consumption was in- 
creased by from 500 to 1,500 lb. for each stop of a full 
tonnage freight train, in March started an intensive cam- 
paign for the purpose of eliminating every unnecessary stop 
or slow down in freight train movements. 

Performances on the various runs were carefully investi- 
gated, and in many instances opportunities were found to 
put into effect adjustments and modifications of operating 
practices which have resulted in a material improvement. 

Many suggestions of value were obtained from engine and 
train crews, and these suggestions were given such consid- 
eration that most satisfactory co-operation developed. Open 
meetings with engine and train men were addressed by 
superintendents, chief despatchers and others, and improper 
practices were brought to light and corrected as a result of 
these meetings. 

Arrangements to start freight trains at opportune times 
were put into effect, and the crews on many of these trains 
were given proposed schedules, consisting simply of a series 
of marks to aim at. The men were allowed “to get over the 
railroad” on these runs, and some most gratifying move 
ments were made, clearly indicating the possibilities of which 
the officers have taken advantage. 

Suitable bulletins showing the proposed and actual mul 
ning time of trains aroused interest on the part of all who 
were-concerned in train movement, and the despatchers have 
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sent in by wire from engine and trainmen en route. Com- 
mendatory letters from superintendents have encouraged co- 
operation and individual effort. 

That the results obtained were real and decidedly sub- 
stantial is shown in the table giving the results for the weeks 
ending June 7 and August 23, of the average time on the 
road and the cars and tons moved on several typical runs on 
the Reading division: 

That the two periods are fairly comparable is evident 
from the fact that the freight tonnage movement was only 
approximately six per cent less in 1919 than in 1918 for 
the weeks shown. The effect on fuel consumption has been 
very marked, although an exact comparison of the two 
periods in this respect is impossible, due to the lack of fuel 
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National Agreement for | 
Maintenance of Way Employees 


A national agreement covering rules and working condi- 
tions for employees represented by the United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop La- 
borers has been signed betweeri the director general and the 
officers of that organization, effective December 16, and to 
continue in force during the period of federal control. The 
request for revised rules and working conditions for these 
employees was made 10 months ago and has since been 
under consideration by a committee representing the re- 
gional directors and the employees and by the Board of 
Railroad Wages and Working Conditions. It has been 








COMPARISON OF TYPICAL RUNS SHOWING AVERAGE TIME ON THE ROAD AND CARS AND TONS HANDLED. 


Week Ending June 7 
~ 


Week Ending August 23 
Pus 





Distance in 


; Miles Hours Mins. 
meee (1918 . a 
Wyomissing Jct. to cr 60 1919 4 58 
myer f 1918 6 15 
Phila. to Wyomissing Jct........ 60 1919 4 58 
1918 10 27 
Tamaqua to Manayunk.......... 91-5 11919 7 11 
1918 10 15 
St. Clair to Manayunk......... 91-5 ae 7 58 
; é 1918 9 57 
St. Clair to Bridgeport........... 78-8 ? 1919 6 23 
f 1918 11 30 
Manayunk to Tamaqua.......... 91-5 ia 8 11 
at 1918 10 6 
Manayunk to St. Clair......:.... 91-5 ) 1919 7 D4 
ss, taal 4 § 1918 10 42 
Bridgeport to St. Clair.......... 78-8 ) 1919 4 57 


t 
Average Time 


cr . 
Average Time 





7a 
Average Haul 
A. 





Cars Tons Hours Mins Cars Tons 
77 4280 6 45 77 4210 
77 4581 5 22 78 5039 
71 2158 7 41 69 1775 
80 1993 3 50 75 2170 
61 3733 9 41 69 4130 
74 4089 7 29 72 4504 
58 3689 9 53 63 4197 
81 5419 8 02 77 5159 
66 4255 9 32 69 4548 
80 5470 5 56 80 5609 
51 1589 11 29 59 1598 
74 2032 7 40 70 2068 
59 1255 9 42 66 1426 
81 1760 7 42 84 1850 
59 1287 8 09 60 1272 
87 1962 7 17 88 1922 








statistics for last year. Furthermore, the results have demon- 
strated the fact that whether such efforts in the operating 
department are directed primarily toward the end of saving 
fuel or to improve operating conditions, the results are the 
same. Fuel economy and good operation are synonymous 
terms. 
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Scenes from Foreign Ports—Calloa, Peru 


understood for months that this agreement would be made 
effective prior to the end of federal control. 

The agreement covers rules upon seniority, discipline, etc., 
and provides that there will be no change in the agreement 
during the federal operation until after 30 days’ notice has 
been given by either party. Overtime for regular section 
laborers and other employees in this classification, except 
laborers in extra or floating gangs whose employment is 
seasonal and temporary in character, and certain employees 
whose positions do not require continuous manual labor, 
will be paid on the basis of time and one-half after the 
eighth hour of continuous service, exclusive of the meal 
period, thus applying the same principle which was estab- 
lished last year for important classes of railroad workers. 

Heretofore such maintenance employees have been paid 
overtime at pro rata rates for the ninth and tenth hour and 
time and one-half after the tenth hour. Under the agree- 
ment laborers in extra or floating gangs whose employment 
is seasonal or temporary in character will be paid overtime 
at a prorata rate for the ninth and tenth hour and time and 
one-half after the tenth hour, whereas employees holding 
positions not requiring continuous manual laber such as 
track, bridge and highway crossing watchmen, signalmen at 
railway non-interlocked crossings, lampmen, engine watch- 
men at isolated points and pumpers will continue to be paid 
for their present hours of work a monthly rate equal to their 
present pay. 

The following is the text of the national agreement: 


Article I—Scope. 


These rules govern the hours of service and working condi- 
tions of all employees in the Maintenance of Way Department 
(not including supervisory forces above the rank of foremen and 
not including the Signal, Telegraph and Telephone Maintenance 
Departments), shop and roundhouse laborers (including their 
gang leaders), transfer and turntable operators, engine watch- 
men, pumpers and highway crossing watchmen, except the fol- 
lowing: , 

a. Employees provided for in the national agreement with the 
mechanical crafts, dated September 20, 1919. 
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b. Clerical forces and other employees provided for in Articles 
{ and II, Supplement No. 7, General Order No. 27. 

c. Boarding car and camp employees provided for in Supple- 
ment No. 18, to General Order No. 27. 

They supersede all rules, practices and working conditions in 
conflict therewith. 

It is understood that this agreement does not annul agreements 
already in effect with other organizations unless and until a ma- 
jority of the employers concerned express a desire for a change. 


Article II—Seniority. 


Section (a) Seniority begins at the time the employee’s pay 
starts. 

(b) Rights accruing to employees under their seniority entitle 
them to consideration for positions in accordance with’ their 
relative length of service with the railroad, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

(c-1) Seniority rights of all employees are confined to the 
sub-department in which employed. 

(c-2) Except as provided in Section (d) of this article and 
in Section (h), Article I11, when force is reduced the senior men, 
in the sub-department, on the seniority district, capable of doing 
the work shall be retained. 

(d-1) Seniority: rights of laborers, as such, will be restricted 
to their respective gangs, except that when force is reduced 
laborers affected may displace laborers junior in service on their 
seniority district. 

(d-2) Seniority rights of laborers to promotion will be re- 
stricted to the territory under the jurisdiction of only one super- 
visor or other corresponding officer, except that for laborers in 
the Mechanical Department, such rights will be confined to the 
place where employed. 

(e) Seniority rights of employees of higher rank than labor- 
ers to new positions or vacancies will be restricted to the terri- 
tory over which one superintendent, one division engineer, or 
one master mechanic, has jurisdiction. When force is reduced, 
foremen will have the right, before displacing other employees, 
to displace only foremen with the least seniority rights on their 
respective seniority districts. 

(f{) employees assigned to temporary service, may, when re- 
leased, return to the position from which taken, without loss of 
seniority. 

(g) Seniority rosters of employees of each sub-department 
by seniority districts, will be separately compiled. Copies will 
be furnished foremen and employees’ representatives and be kept 
at convenient places available for inspection by employees inter- 
ested. 

(h) Seniority rosters will show the name and date of entry 
of the employees into the service of the railroad, except that 
names of laborers will not be included and their seniority rights 
will not apply until they have been in continuous service of the 
railroad in excess of six (6) months. 

(i) Rosters will be revised in January of each year and will 
be open to correction for a period of sixty (60) days thereafter. 

(j) Employees given leave of absence in writing by proper 
authority of the railroad, for six (6) months or less, will retain 
their seniority. Employees failing to return before the expira- 
tion of their leave of absence will lose their seniority rights, un- 
less an extension has heen obtained. 

(k) When employees, laid off by reason of force reduction, 
desire to retain their seniority rights, they must file with the 
officer of the sub-department notifying them of the reduction, 
their address, and renew same each sixty (60) days. Failure to 
renew the address each sixty (60) days or to return to the serv- 
ice within seven (7) days after being so notified, will forfeit all 
seniority rights. 

(1) Employees temporarily transferred by direction of the 
management, from one seniority district to another, will retain 
their seniority rights on the district from which transferred. 

(m) In case of change in seniority districts, a relative pro- 
portion of the total employees affected will be transferred to and 
their seniority rights adjusted in the revised districts, by the 
management, with a properly constituted committee representing 
the employees. 

(n) Employees accepting positions, in the exercise of their 
seniority rights, will do so without causing extra expense to the 
railroad, except as provided in these rules. 

Article III—Promotions. 
Section (a) Promotions shall be based on ability, merit and 
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seniority. Ability and merit being sufficient, seniority shall pre. 
vail; the management to be the judge. 

(b) In transferring employees to fill vacancies or new posj- 
tions, the provisions of section (a) of this article will apply. 

(c) Employees are entitled to promotion, only on the district 
and in the sub-department, over which their seniority rights pre- 
vail. 

(d) Employees declining promotion shall not lose their senijor- 
ity, except to the employee promoted and only in the next higher 
rank of service. 

(e) Employees accepting promotion and failing to qualify 
within thirty (30) days, may return to their former positions, 

(f) New positions and vacancies will be bulletined within 
thirty (30) days previous to or following the dates such vacan- 
cies occur, except that temporary vacancies need not be bulletined 
until the expiration of thirty (30) days from the date such vac- 
ancies occur. 

(g) Promotions to new positions or to fill vacancies will] be 
made after bulletin notice has been posted for a period of ten 
(10) days at the headquarters of the gangs in the sub-department 
of employees entitled to consideration in filling the positions, 
during which time employees may file their applications with the 
official whose name appears on the bulletin. The appointment 
will be made before the expiration of thirty (30) days from the 
date the bulletin is posted and the name of the employee selected 
will then be announced. New positions or vacancies may be 
filled temporarily, pending permanent appointment. 

(h) The general rule of promotion and seniority will not 
apply to positions of track, bridge and highway crossing watch- 
men and signalmen at railway (non-interlocked) crossings, but, 
when practicable, such positions will be filled by incapacitated 
employees from any department and preference in filling and 
retaining these positions will be determined by the degree to 
which incapacitated for other work, seniority in the service of 
the railroad and ability to perform the work. 


Article IV—Discipline and Grievances. 


Section (a) Employees disciplined or dimissed will be advised 
of the cause for such action, in writing, if requested. 

(b) An employee disciplined or who feels unjustly treated, 
shall upon making a written request to the immediate superior 
within ten (10) days from date of advice, be given a fair and 
impartial hearing within ten (10) days thereafter and a decision 
will be rendered within twenty (20) days after completion of 
hearing. Such employee may select not to exceed three em- 
ployees to assist at the hearing. 

(c) A transcript of an employee’s evidence, when taken in 
writing, will be furnished only to such employee upon verifying 
and signing them. 

(d) <A copy of all the evidence taken in writing at the hear- 
ing will be promptly made available for use of a properly consti- 
tuted committee, when required in handling cases on appeal, of 
which notice has been given in accordance with section (e) of 
this article. 

(e) an employee dissatisfied with a decision will have the 
right to appeal in succession up to and including the highest 
official designated by the management to handle such cases, if 
notice of appeal is given the official rendering the decision within 
ten (10) days thereafter. The right of the employee to be as 
sisted by duly accredited representatives of the employee ' 
recognized. 

(f) If the charge against the employee is not sustained, tt 
shall be stricken from the record. If. by freason of such unsus- 
tained charge, the employee has been removed from position 
held reinstatement will be made and payment allowed for the 
assigned working hours actually lost, while out of the seryice ° 
the railroad, at not less than the rate of pay of position formerly 
held on or for the difference in rate of pay earned, if in the 
service. : 

(g) Prior to the assertion of grievances as herein provided, 
and while questions of grievances are pending, there will neither 
be a shutdown by the employer, nor a suspension of work by 
the employees. k 
.(h) Employees serving on committees, on sufficient notice 
shall be granted leave of absence and free transportation, for the 
adjustment of differences between the railroad and its employees. 


Article V—Hours of Service, Overtime and Calls. — 
Section (a-1) Except as otherwise provided in these rules eight 
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saitute a day’s work. 

(a-2) For regular operation requiring continuous hours, eight 
(8) consecutive hours without meal period may be assigned as 
constituting a day’s work, in which case not to exceed twenty 
minutes shall be allowed in which to eat, without deduction in 
pay, when the nature of the work permits. 

(a-3) Regularly established daily working hours will not be 
reduced below eight (8) to avoid making force reductions. 

When less than eight (8) hours are worked for convenience 
of employees, or when regularly assigned for service of less than 
eight (8) hours on Sundays and holidays, or when, due to in- 
clement weather, interruptions occur to regular established work 
periods preventing eight (8) hours work, only actual hours 
worked or held on duty will be paid for except as provided in 
these rules. 

(a-4) Except as otherwise provided in these rules only the 
hours between the beginning and release from duty, exclusive of 
the meal period, shall be paid for. 

(a-5) Except as otherwise provided in these rules time 
worked on Sundays and the following holidays: New Year’s, 
Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas shall be paid for at the pro- 
rata hourly rate when the entire number of hours constituting 
the regular week-day assignment are worked. 

On roads where an agreement or practice more favorable to 
the employees is in effect such agreement or practice, in so far 
as it relates to this section (a-5) may be retained. 

(a-6) Except as otherwise provided in these rules when 
assigned, notified, or called to work on Sundays and on the 
above specified holidays, a less number of hours than constitutes 
a day’s work within the limits of the regular week-day assign- 
ment, employees shall be paid a minimum allowance of two hours 
at overtime rate for two hours work or less, and at the pro-rata 
hourly rate after the second hour of each tour of duty. Time 
worked before or after the limits of the regular week-day assign- 
ment shall be paid for om the actual minute basis at the rate of 
time and one-half time. 

On roads where an agreement or practice more favorable to 
the employees is in effect such agreement or practice, in so far 
as it relates to this section (a-6) may be retained. 

(a-7) Overtime for laborers in extra or floating gangs whose 
employment is seasonal and temporary in character, when en- 
gaged in work not customarily done by regular section gangs, 
such as ballasting and rail laying including the tie renewals inci- 
dent thereto, and ditching or in improvement work such as bank 
widening, grade and line changes, rip rapping and similar work, 
shall be computed for the ninth and tenth hour of continuous 
service, exclusive of the meal period, prorata, on the actual 
minute basis and thereafter at the rate of time and one-half time. 
Such extra or floating gangs will not be used to displace regular 
section gangs. 

(a-8) Overtime for regular section laborers and other em- 
ployees except those covered in Sections (a-7) and (a-12) of 
this article shall be computed after the eighth hour of continuous 
service, exclusive of the meal period, on the actual minute basis 
at the rate of time and one-half time. 

(a-9) Except as otherwise provided in these rules, employees 
notified or called to perform work not continuous with the regu- 
lar work period, will be allowed a minimum of three (3) hours 
for two (2) hours work or less, and if held on duty in excess of 
two (2) hours, time and one-half time will be allowed on the 
minute basis. 

(a-10) Except as otherwise provided in these rules, employees 
will be allowed time and one-half time, on minute basis for serv- 
ice ee continuous with and in advance of regular work 
period. 

(a-11) Employees who have completed their work period for 
the day and been released from duty, required to return for 
further service may, if conditions justify, be paid as if on con- 
tinous duty. 

(a-12) Except as otherwise provided in this section, positions 
not requiring continuous manual labor such as track, bridge and 

ighway crossing watchmen, signal men at railway non-inter- 
locked crossings, lamp men, engine watchmen at isolated points, 
and pumpers, will be paid a monthly rate to cover all services 
rendered. This monthly rate shall be based on the present hours 
and compensation. If present assigned hours are increased or 
decreased the monthly rate shall be adjusted pro-rata as the 
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hours of service in the new assignment bear to the hours of 
service in the present assignrnent, except that hours above 
ten (10) either in new or present assignment shall be counted 
as one and one-half in making adjustments. Nothing herein shall 
be construed to permit the reduction of hours for the employees 
covered by this section (a-12) below eight (8) hours per day 
for six (6) days per week. The wages for new positions shall 
be in conformity with the wages for positions of similar kind, 
class and hours of service where created. 

Exceptions to the foregoing paragraph shall be made for indi- 
vidual positions at busy crossings or other places requiring con- 
tinuous alertness and application, when agreed to between the 
management and a committee of employees. For such excepted 
positions the foregoing paragraph shall not apply. 

(b) No assigned hours will be designated for employees, per- 
forming intermittent service, requiring them to work, wait or 
travel, as regulated by train service and the characttr of their 
work, and where hours cannot be definitely regulated. 

(c-1) Employees’ time will start and end at designated as- 
sembling points for each class of employees. 

(c-2) The starting time of the work period for regularly as- 
signed service will be designated by the supervisory officer and 
will not be changed without first giving employees affected thirty- 
six (36) hours notice. 

(c-3) Employees working single shifts, regularly assigned ex- 
clusively to day service, will start work period between 6 a. m. 
and 8 a. m. 

(c-4) Employees working single shifts, regularly assigned 
exclusively to part day and part night service, will start work 
period between 3 p. m. and 6 p. m. 

(c-5) Employees working single shifts, regularly assigned 
exclusively to night service, will start work period between 


6 p. m. and 9 p. m. 


(c-6) For regular operations necessitating working period 
varying from those fixed for the general force as per sections 
(c-3), (c-4) and (c-5), the hours of work will be assigned in 
accordance with the requirements. 

(d-1) When a meal period is allowed, it will be between the 
ending of the fourth hour and beginning of the seventh hour 
after starting work, unless otherwise agreed upon by the em- 
ployees and employer. 

(d-2) If the meal period is not afforded within the allowed 
or agreed time limit and is worked, the meal period shall be paid 
for at the overtime rate and twenty minutes with pay in which 
to eat shall be afforded at the first opportunity. 

(d-3) Unless acceptable to a majority of the employees di- 
rectly interested, the meal period shall not be less than thirty 
(30) minutes nor more than one (1) hour. 

(e) To compute the hourly rate of monthly rated employees, 
the number of working days constituting a calendar year, multi- 
ply by eight and divide the annual salary by the total hours, ex- 
clusive of overtime and disregarding time absent on vacations, 
sick leave,; holidays, or for any other cause. In determining the 
hourly rate, fractions less than one-fourth of one cent shall be 
as one-fourth of one cent; over one-fourth and under one-half, 
as one-half cent; over one-half and under three-fourths, as three- 
fourths; over three-fourths as one cent. 

(f) Employees required by the management to travel on or 
off their assigned territory in boarding cars, will be allowed 
straight time traveling during regular working hours, and for 
Sundays and holidays during hours established for work-periods 
on other days. When traveling in boarding cars after work- 
period hours, the only time allowed will be for actual time trav- 
eling after 10 p. m. and before 6 a. m., and at half time rate. 

(zg) No overtime hours will be worked without authority of 
a superior officer, except in case of emergency, where advance 
authority is not obtainable. 

(h) Employees whose responsibilities and or supervisory 
duties require service in excess of the working hours or days 
assigned for the general force, will be compensated on a monthly 
rate to cover all services rendered, except that when such em- 
ployees are required to perform work which is not a part of 
their responsibilities or supervisory duties, on Sundays, or in 
excess of the established working hours, such work will be paid 
for on the bases provided in these rules in addition to the 
monthly rate. For such employees, now paid on an hourly rate, 
apply the monthly rate, determined by multiplying the hourly 
rate by 208. Section feremen required to walk or patrol track 
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on Sundays shall be paid therefor, on the bases provided in these 
rules, in addition to the monthly rate. 

(1) Employees temporarily or permanently assigned to duties 
requiring variable hours, working on or traveling over an as- 
signed territory and away from and out of reach of their regular 
boarding and lodging places or outfit cars, will provide board and 
lodging at their own expense and will be allowed time at the 
rate of ten (10) hours per day at pro-rata rates and in addition 
pay for actual time worked in excess of eight (8) hours on the 
bases provided in these rules, excluding time traveling or wait- 
ing. When working at points accessible to regular boarding and 
lodging places or outfit cars, the provisions of this rule will not 
apply. 

(j) Regular section laborers required to report at usual start- 
ing time and place for the day’s work and when conditions pre- 
vent work being performed, will be allowed a minimum of three 
(3) hours. If held on duty over three (3) hours, actual time so 
held will be paid for. 

Employees whose regular assignment is less than three (3) 
hours, are not covered by this rule. (This paragraph is to cover 
regular assignments such as care of switch lamps or other duties 
requiring short periods on Sundays or other days for special 
purposes. ) 

(k-1) Where special work is done outside of regular work 
period and extra compensation agreed upon, overtime will not 
apply. 

(k-2) Employees will not be required to suspend work, after 
starting any daily assigned work period, for the purpose of 
absorbing overtime. 

(1) Gangs will not be paid off for short periods when proper 
reduction of expenses can be accomplished by first laying off 
the junior men. 

(m) Employes not in outfit cars will be allowed straight time 


for actual time traveling by train, by direction of the manage-- 


ment, during or outside of regular work period or during over- 
time hours, either on or off assigned territory, except as other- 
wise provided for in these rules. Employees will not be allowed 
time while traveling, in the exercise of seniority rights or be- 
tween their homes and designated assembling points or for other 
personal reasons. 

(n) In emergency cases, employees taken off their assigned 
territory to work elsewhere, will be furnished meals and lodging 
by the railroad, if not accompanied by their outfit cars. This rule 
not to apply to employees customarily carrying mid-day lunches 
and not being held away from their assigned territory an un- 
reasonable time beyond the evening meal hour. This rule 
will also not apply to employees temporarily transferred under 
Section (1), Article IT. 

(o) Employees taken away from their regular assigned duties 
at the request of the management, to attend court or to appear 
as witnesses for the railroad, will be furnished transportation and 
will be allowed compensation equal to what would have been 
earned had such interruption not taken place, and, in addition, 
necessary actual expenses while away from headquarters. Any 
fees or mileage accruing will be assigned to the railroad. 

(p) An employee working on more than one class of work 
on any day, will be allowed the rate applicable to the character 
of work preponderating for the day, except that when temporar- 
ily assigned by the proper officer to lower rated positions, when 
such assignment is not brought about by a reduction of force or 
request or fault of such employee, the rate of pay will not be 
reduced. 

This rule not to permit using regularly assigned employees of 
a lower rate of pay, for less than half of a work day period, to 
avoid payment of higher rates. 

(q) The pay of female employees for the same class of work 
shall be the same as that of men and their working conditions 
must be healthful and fitted to their needs. The laws enacted 
for the government of their employment must be observed. 

(r) Except as provided in these rules, no compensation will 
be allowed for work not performed. 


Article VI—General. 


Section (a) There will be no discrimination on account of 
membership or non-memebrship in an association of employees. 
Employees serving on committees will, on sufficient notice, be 
granted leave of absence and such free transportation as is con- 
sistent with the regulations of the railroad, when called for com- 
mittee work. 
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(b) Except for temporary service, employees will not be 
transferred to another division unless they so desire. 

(c) It will be the policy to maintain camp cars in good and 
sanitary condition and to furnish bathing facilities when prac- 
ticable and desired by the employees and to provide sufficien; 
means of ventilation and air space. All dining and sleeping cars 
will be screened when necessary. Permanent camp cars used for 
road service will be equipped with springs consistent with safety 
and character of car and comfort of employees. It will be the 
duty of the foreman to see that cars are kept clean. When 
necessary, in the judgment of the management, kitchen and din- 
ing cars will be furnished and equipped with stoves, utensils and 
dishes, in proper proportion to the number of men to be accom- 
modated. 

(d) The railroad will see to it that an adequate supply of 
water suitable for domestic uses, is made available to employees 
living in its buildings, camps or outfit cars. Where it must be 
transported and stored in receptacles, they shall be well adapted 
to the purpose. 

(e) Employees will be allowed, when in the judgment of the 
management conditions permit, to make week-end trips to their 
homes. I‘ree transportation will be furnished consistent with 
the regulations. Any time lost on this account will not be paid 
for. 

(f) The railroads will furnish the employees such general 
tools as are necessary to perform their work, except such tools 
as are customarily furnished by skilled workmen. 

(g) Employees transferred from one location to another, by 
direction of the management, will be entitled to move their house- 
hold effects without payment of freight charges. 

(h) Employees transferring from one location to another, 
in exercising their seniority rights, will be entitled to move their 
household effects, without payment of freight charges, only onc« 
in each twelve (12) months’ period. 

(i) Any privilege or practices, necessary to meet local condi- 
tions and not cenflicting with any rules of these articles are not 
affected. 

(j) This schedule of working conditions shall be printed by 
the railroads and any ermployee affected thereby shall be provided 
with a copy on request. 

(k) Controversies arising over the application of this sched- 
ule of working conditions shall be referred to Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 3, in accordance with the provisions of Gen- 
eral Order No. 53. 

(1) Rates of pay for the employees named herein authorized 
by Supplements Nos. 7 and 8 to General Order No. 27 including 
addenda and interpretations thereof, also any new rates which 
may hereafter be authorized by the director general, shall be- 
come part of this agreement and shall remain in effect during 
Federal operation until changed as provided herein. 

It is understood’ that adjustment made by regional directors, 
under authority of July 9, 1919, in the rates of pay of certain 
foremen and assistant foremen covered by this agreement which 
rates were made to compensate for all services rendered, includ- 
ing overtime, are to be reconsidered by the regional directors 
and readjustments made, the overtime and other provisions 0! 
this agreement to be taken into consideration in making such 
readjustments and such readjusted rates to be made effective as 
of the effective date of this agreement. 

(m) This schedule of hours of service and working conditions 
takes effect December 16, 1919, and except as otherwise herein 
provided, there will be no change in it during Federal operation 
until after thirty days’ notice has been given in writing by either 
party to the other. 


Suippinc Detays Asroap.—Undoubtedly the shortage 0 
trucks has of late caused much inconvenience to many sections 
of the community in South Africa, and it may be some consola- 
tion to the sufferers to know that the position elsewhere 's 
worse than it is in this country. According to a recent cable 
acute congestion exists at the London docks, and it is stated that 
it will require 5,000 railway trucks to clear the arrears alone. It 
is pointed out that in pre-war days South African boats o 
8,000 tons could enter the Thames, immediately dock, unload, 
reload, be headed round, and depart on the next voyage within 4 
fortnight, whereas now it takes six weeks. The quays are over 
loaded owing to the insufficiency of trucks, and the transit sheds 
are crowded with Government imports—S. 4. Railwaeys 
Harbours Magazine. 
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William B. Wilson Opens the Meeting of the Industrial Conference in the Pan-American Building, 











Washington. Photo by Clinedinst 


Industrial Conference Without Result 


Labor Group Insistent in Demand for Recognition of Unions 
as Sole Representatives of Labor 


HE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE of representatives of 
T the public, employers and organized labor, assembled 
at Washington on October 5 at the call of President 
Wilson for the purpose of “bettering the whole relationship 
of capital and labor,” was adjourned on October 23 after 
the labor group had withdrawn from the conference on Oc- 
tober 22 dissatisfied with the attitude of the employers’ 
group. The group representing the employers was virtually 
“locked out’? on the following day when the conference was 
adjourned at the request of the President that the public 
group remain in session in an effort to carry out the original 
purposes of the conference. ‘The public group adjourned 
on October 24 after making a report to the President recom- 
mending that a new conference be called. At a special ses- 
sion of the President’s cabinet held on October 26 to con- 
sider the threatened coal strike, plans were considered for 
calling another conference. Apparently the only result of 
the conference, aside from the clarification of the principal 
issue involved, that of the recognition of the unions, was to 
widen the breach between capital and labor which it was 
intended to lessen. 

The impasse came on a resolution recognizing the right 
of employees to organize and to bargain collectively, which 
the employers’ group rejected by a vote of 10 to 4 on the 
ground that while they were willing to recognize both the 
right to organize and to bargain collectively, through repre- 
sentatives chosen by the employees, they were unwilling to 
endorse the interpretations put upon the resolution by the 
labor representatives that would confine the exercise of 
collective bargaining to trade and labor unions, and they 
insisted on’ the reservation of the right of the employer to 
refuse to deal with his employees except through represen- 
tatives chosen by and from among their own number. 

In the form in which the resolution was finally put by 
the employees’ group it recognized the right of wage earners 
to organize without discrimination, to bargain collectively 
and to be represented by representatives of their own choos- 
ing in negotiations with and adjustments with employers. 
In this form it was approved by both the labor and public 
groups. The original resolution proposed by the public 
‘Sroup had been voted down both by the employers and by 
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the group that had offered it after representatives of the 
labor group had placed an interpretation on it confining its 
application to unions. A substitute resolution offered by 
the employers’ group reserving the right to deal with their 
employees through “shop committees’? or the so-called 
“company unions” which are so bitterly opposed by the big 
labor organizations was opposed both by the labor and 
public groups. 

The labor representatives made it plain early in the meet- 
ing that they regarded the collective bargaining resolution 
as fundamental and declared that unless they could get it 
accepted they saw no object in further attendance at the con- 
ference, while the representatives of the employers took the 
position that for them to accept it in the forms in which it 
was offered and subject to the interpretations which they 
declared would be put upon it would amount to practical 
surrender to the trade unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
They laid much stress on the statement that 98 per cent 
of the industries in the country have less than 1,000 em- 
ployees each, that the labor unions represent a minority of 
the workers and that in many businesses better relations 
can be maintained between employers and employees with- 
out the interference of outside representatives of unions. 


The Steel Strike Resolution 

The conference also voted down by a majority of the em- 
ployers’ and the public groups a resolution introduced by 
Samuel Gompers, president of the A. F. of L., and chairman 
of the labor group, providing for an arbitration of the steel 
strike by a committee appointed by the conference. A sub- 
stitute resolution was proposed by the public group provid- 
ing for a return of the steel strikers to work, their reinstate- 
ment by their employers and the election by the employees 
of each plant of their own representatives to confer with the 
employers; points of difference remaining unsettled to be 
submitted to arbitration by a committee appointed by the 
conference whose decision should be final. This had earlier 
been voted down by all three groups, by the labor group be- 
cause it repudiated the unions that have called the strike and 
by the other two apparently because of unwillingness to 
having the conference used to protect the labor organizations 
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from the consequences of their action in calling the strike. 
The introduction of the steel resolution had threatened to 
break up the conference almost at the start. It was referred 
to the general committee of 15, which reported it back to 
the conference without recommendation, announcing that the 
representatives of the employers and of the public on the 
committee had voted against it but that a majority was in 
favor of reporting it without recommendation. Thomas L. 
Chadbourne, Jr., then proposed the substitute resolution pro- 
viding for the election of representatives by the steel em- 
ployees and after this had been voted down an effort was 
made to steer the conference into less controversial channels 
by the discussion of collective bargaining. The issue in- 
volved in the refusal of Chairman Gary of the steel corpora- 
tion to deal with the unions that had called the strike on the 
ground that they did not represent his employees was never- 
theless inextricably involved in the entire discussion. While 
this was in progress Judge Gary went to New York and 
after conference with his associates returned with a state- 
ment reiterating his former position that he would not com- 
promise on the principles of the open shop involved in his 
original refusal to deal with the officers of the unions. 


Strong Pressure on Employees’ Group 

For several days the employers’ insistence on a reserva- 
tion of the right to deal with their own men subjected them 
to strong pressure from members of the public group, which 
supported the labor group until it learned that the latter had 
placed an interpretation upon the resolution which inhibited 
the idea that any body other than a trade or labor union 
could be included and that it was an invitation to the wage 
earners of the country to join no other organization. It 
thereupon proposed a substitute resolution recognizing the 
right of wage earners to organize “in associations of their 
own choosing” for collective bargaining. President Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor protested against this 
change of attitude on the part of the public group because of 
the interpretation of one member of the labor group—who 
happened to be the secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor—but when given an opportunity to state the interpre- 
tation of the labor group he made no reply. Whereupon the 
conference by a vote of two groups to one voted against the 
resolution. 

In concluding his speech to the conference before with- 
drawing, Mr. Gompers announced that the executive coun- 
cil of the federation had decided “to more fully, if possible, 
bring the moral and financial support of the workers of 
America to aid the iron and steel workers in their just con- 
tention for a conference with a view of collective bargaining.” 


The Reason for the Break 


The fact that the conference was not likely to result in 
any agreement was strongly indicated by ‘the wary attitude 
assumed from the start by the groups representing labor and 
the employers. To prevent a possible combination between 
either side and the public group, which included several 
members who would naturally be classified with one or the 
other of the other two groups, rules were adopted providing 
that no conclusion should be reached by the conference except 
by a majority vote of all three groups and that no resolution 
should be considered until it had first received the assent 
of one of the groups. No program had been planned in ad- 
vance and under the rules adopted the conference had some 
difficulty in getting ‘started. 

A large number of resolutions proposing various plans 
for improving the relations between capital and labor were 
introduced and referred to various committees, but only one 
general resolution was adopted and only the strike and col- 
lective bargaining resolutions were brought to a vote. Both 
the labor and the employers’ groups submitted statements 
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embodying a series of principles which demonstrated very 
early the wide difference between the two groups becaus 
while the employers laid great emphasis on the desirability 
of the open shop principle, labor stood squarely on its de- 
mand for. recognition of the unions as the sole representatives 
of labor as fundamental. 


Railroad Representatives on the Conference 


The public group in the conference consisted of 25 mem 
bers, including three women selected in the name of the Presi- 
dent. The employers’ group included 17, of which five wer 
selected by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
three by farmers’ organizations, two by the Investment 
Bankers’ Association, five by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and two railroad executives. The organized 
labor group included 15 representatives of the A. F. of L 
chosen by Mr. Gompers and four representatives of the rail- 
road train service brotherhoods, but the representatives of 
the miners and the carpenters refused to attend. 

B. M. Baruch of New York was elected chairman of th 


public group; H. A. Wheeler of Chicago, chairman of the. 


employers’ group and Mr. Gompers chairman of the labor 
group. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, was 
chosen chairman of the conference. 

The employers’ group included three railroad officers: L 
F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, was one of 
the nominees of the National Industrial Conference Board: 
R. H. Aishton, regional director of the North Western region 
of the Railroad Administration, and C. R. Gray, president 
of the Western Maryland, were chosen as representatives of 
the railroads. 

The four brotherhoods were represented in the labor group 
by H. E. Wills, vice-president of the Brotherhood of Loco 
motive Engineers, with W. S. Stone, grand chief, as alter- 
nate; Timothy Shea, acting president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, with P. S. McNamara 
vice-president, as alternate; L. E. Sheppard, president of the 
Order of Railway Conductors; and W..G. Lee, president 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Bert M. Jewell, 
acting president of the Railroad Employees’ Department of 
the A. F. of L. was chosen as one of the public group, but 
J. J. Forrester, president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, was later substituted for him. W. H. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the International Order of Machinists, was a mem- 
ber of the labor group. 

No subjects directly relating to the railroads was taken 
up. Mr. Loree took a prominent part in the opposition of 
the employers’ group te the demands of the labor representa 
tives and at one time during the discussion declared that the 
conference “had been maneuvering for five or six days on 
what seems to be rather a political than an economic situa 
tion” and that time after time when about to decide a ques 
tion had been adjourned “in order that back door communi 
cations could be received.” In this he apparently referred 
to the directing efforts of B. M. Baruch and Thomas L 
Chadbourne of the public group, who were in frequent com 
munication with the White House. 

W. G. Lee and L. E. Sheppard spoke in behalf of th 
collective bargaining resolution, saying the principle hac 
been recognized and had operated successfully in railroad 
service for 25 years. In reply to this, Homer S.’ Ferguson 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
pointed out that the railroads had not been able to meet the 
demands of the labor organizations. “It seems to some of 
us,” he said, “as if the United States had been meeting then 
for some time, and we do not notice that in the coal miners 
district, with thousands of men organized, there is peat 
and tranquility.” 

When the American Federation of Labor officials with 
drew from the conference the brotherhood executives ™ 
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mained until the close of the day’s session, explaining that 
they did so out of courtesy to the conference but would not 
return. ; 

W. G. Lee said he hoped the conference would not adjourn 
until the question had been settled. “I have been hoping,” 
he said, “that I could say to the 190,000 men I am speaking 
for that their instructions positively to me to do a certain 
thing by October 1 have been overlooked because of the 
President calling this conference.” : 

Mr. Gray said he was very glad that the last people in the 
labor group to leave the conference were the railroad people, 
“because what has been said here about the relations over a 
great many years is true. My associate and I, who represent 
railroad management were classified with the employing 
group, but it was well known that all our lives we have dealt 
with organized labor. Now, we have conceived our duty in 
the employers’ group to be one of a democratic gathering. 
We have all expressed our opinions there, and I have seen 
material progress made in this employers’ group to the 
common viewpoint which I do not believe others fully ap- 
preciate. Now, that progress has been made. It was a de- 
plorable thing that we could not have gone ahead. These 
gentlemen here never got where they are now in two and 
one-half weeks, and we did not get where we are in such 
time, but we have progressed to a proper evolution through 
all kinds of misunderstanding. We have been in each others 
hair in these thirty years, time and again, but we usually got 
together in the end, as I had hoped this conference could get 
together in the end, upon some common understanding. 


Labor Wants a Voice in Management 


On October 15 L. E. Sheppard, president of the Order of 
Railway Conductors, introduced with the assent of the labor 
group a resolution proposing an extension of something like 
the Plumb plan of “tri-partite control” to all industries. The 
resolution declared the recognition by the conference that the 
three “equal and essential interests in organized gg 
consumers, capital and labor, should share equally in t : 
conduct of the management, and proposed the adoption 0 
national laws requiring “all public service corporations oper- 
ating under grants of privilege or monopolies, to be sri 
aged by boards of directors, one-third of whose — 
would represent the public, one-third the owners of capital, 
and one-third the workers employed in the industry. 

This differs from the Plumb plan as proposed for applica- 
cation to the railways in that it says nothing about govern- 
ment purchase and Mr. Plumb does not provide for any 
representation of the owners of capital as such, His board 
would consist of one-third representing the public, one-third 
representing the classified employees and one-third represent- 
ing the official employees, who would, however, not be in 
any sense representatives of capital. Mr. Sheppard also pro- 
posed that in “private industries not based on grants of 
privilege, franchise or monopoly, one-third of the directors 
should be elected by the employees.” 

In a statement issued after the adjournment, Mr. Loree 
said that the action of organized labor in withdrawing from 
the conference and “the whole history of the conference pre- 
ceding it made it perfectly clear that if the American Fed- 
eration of Labor can bring it about it will be impossible for 
any man to work in thé United States unless he belongs to a 
trade organization within the A. F. of L.” 


Statement by B. M. Baruch 


After two protracted meetings following the adjournment 
of the conference proper, Chairman Baruch of the public 
group on October 25 gave out the following statement: 

“The Industrial Conference, as originally constituted, ac- 
complished, far more than appears on the surface before it 
tmally was dissolved. 
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“First—It brought the issues involved home to the entire 
nation. 


“Second—It demonstrated the great difficulties of a so- 
lution. 

“Third—lIts discussions have had the effect of setting the 
entire people thinking, and from this thought will come the 
solution. 

“Fourth—There was brought home to all participants the 
intimate relations that exist between the farming interests 
and all industrial questions. 

“Fifth—What was not brought out clearly was that both 
capital and labor owe to society—which is inclusive of capi- 
tal and labor—a duty to produce in quantity at the lowest 
possible cost commensurate with the protection of both capi- 
tal and labor, all of the ‘things’ that are necessary to keep up 
the, proper, just, and humane standards of modern life. 

“As the result of what transpired at the Conference ses- 
sions the people now realize that the industrial problem af- 
fects every one in every walk of life. I-feel certain that the 
farmer will attain his proper place in the solution yet to be 
reached. All of the questions suggested go, not alone to the 
man and woman who works with his or her hands, but to all 
salaried people. These include, for instance, firemen, police- 
men, postal employes, and other workers in governmental, 
state and municipal lines, as well as the school teachers of . 
the country. It is evident that the teacher has more to do with 
the upbringing and final moulding of good citizenship than 
any one else. All workers want not alone proper financial 
treatment, but recognition of their positions as part of the 
foundations of society itself. This recognition must come, 
not as a privilege granted, but as a matter of inherent right. 

“The outcome of this conference must be, in my opinion, 
that there will be manifest an increasing effort on the part | 
of employers to see that, not alone proper wages are paid 
but that the human rights of the workers are considered. 
The employer has certain rights which must be rocgnized 
and protected. Coupled with these rights is the obligation 
to see that all of his employes are accorded just treatment.” 


Public Group Reports to President Wilson 


Following is part of the report to the President made by 
the public group: 

“The public group, as was intended, differed from the 
other groups representing labor and capital in one important 
particular. It had not the homogeneity of interest of either 
of these groups; it represented rather a cross-section of Amer- 
ican life. Among its members were employers of labor, large 
and small; farmers, capitalists, representatives of labor, so- 
cialists and professional students of social and industrial 
problems. Notwithstanding this diversity of interest and 
relation, there was manifested throughout an astonishing 
amount of agreement upon the most vital subjects. 
This we regard as a most hopeful sign for the 
future and an evidence of the possibility of a united action 
in the interest of the entire nation. 

“The existence of the steel strike had the effect of focus- 
ing interest and attention upon present conflict as against 
constructive measures and agreement for the future, and 
made the calm discussion of such constructive measures dif- 
ficult. Because it was manifestly impossible to dispose of 
this subject by agreement under the rules of the conference, 
which required concurrence of at least a majority of each 
of these three groups, the conference decided to defer action 
upon the question until the subject of collective bargaining 
was passed upon. 

“After several days of earnest endeavor and numerous 
attempts at adjustment between the points of view of the 
several groups the conference failed to agree upon this issue. 

“In this connection we deem it important to emphasize the 













































































fact that the conference did not, at any time, reject the prin- 
ciple of the right of workers to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers. Neither the conference as a 
whole nor any one group in the conference opposed that 
right. The difficulty that arose and the issue upon which 
the conference failed to agree was not upon the principle 
involved, but upon the method of making it effective. 

“In our judgment, even this difficulty would not have been 
insurmountable had the conference approached its task in 
another way. 

“Obviously, the important principle of collective bargain- 
ing cannot be sharply separated from other elements in the 
great problem of the relation of employers and employed. 
The right of organization, the protection in the exercise of 
their lawful rights, of those who seek to organize the work- 
ers; the careful definition of the various forms of organiza- 
tion through which the right may be exercised, and the 
machinery necessary for adjusting disputes arising in con- 
nection with that right must all be taken into account in 
their proper relation. 

“We believe that the right of workers to organize for the 
purpose of collective bargaining with their employers, 
through representatives of their own choosing, cannot be 
denied or assailed. As representatives of the public we can 
interpret this right only in the sense that wage earners must 
be free to choose what organizations or associations, if any, 
they will join for this purpose. 

“In the recognition of the right of workers so organized 
to be represented by representatives of their own choice diffi- 
culties will from time to time arise. We believe that it 
would be possible for a properly constituted arbitral autho- 
ity to adjust such difficulties with justice and fairness to all 
parties concerned. 

“The abrupt termination of the conference prevented any 
discussion in the conference of the important matter of the 
right of workers to strike and of the methods whereby with- 
out destroying or impairing that right the public interest 
may be adequately conserved and protected. We are deeply 
impressed by the necessity of setting up some machinery 
for effecting the speedy adjustment of disputes arising be- 
tween workers and employers, whether the latter be private 
individuals or firms, or public and governmental authorities. 

“Tt is impossible to discuss in detail the numerous schemes 
for affording to workers representation in the regulation of 
the conditions of labor, the plans for profit sharing, the 
many forms of shop councils and the like. We respectfully 
suggest that a very great service could be rendered to the 
nation, to employers and employes alike if in the Depart- 
ment of Labor there were established a bureau for the pur- 
pose of gathering and making available accurate informa- 
tion concerning all such experiments and their results. Such 
a bureau could give expert advice and assistance to any per- 
sons desiring to undertake plans for bettering labor condi- 
tions in particular establishments. 

“We do not believe that this group can at this time with 
advantage further proceed with the discussion of the great 
questions with which we have been dealing. It may well be, 
however, that a small committee selected by you, composed 
of persons of varied interests and points of approach, could 
take up the matter and prepare along some such lines as 
herein indicated a program which will be of value at the 
present time. 

“Upon the presentation of the report of such a committee 
steps could be taken to give it practical effect through another 
conference, representing capital, labor and the public, if in 
the circumstances then existing it should seem to you to be 
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La Follette for Continued 
Government Operation 
errr for five years; of the present federa] 


control of the railroads for the purpose of affording 


a more complete test of government operation was 
urged by Senator La Follette in a minority report on the 
Cummins bill, submitted to the Senate. 

Senator La Follette said in part: 

“It is very properly urged in the report, submitted by the 
majority of the committee, that railroad legislation should 
receive prompt consideration. Uncertainty regarding the 
status of the railroads, the period of government operation, 
the character of government control, if the roads are to be 
returned to the owners, must necessarily result harmfully 
to the railroads and to the public. Investors are timid about 
investing in railway securities the value of which may be 
affected by legislation in the near future. The railroad 
owners themselves are in doubt as to their relations to their 
property, and they are entitled to know what their status 
is to be for the next few years at least. I do not in the 
slightest degree underestimate the importance of dealing 
with this question as promptly as may be, but it will not 
relieve the situation to pass legislation hurriedly if it is 
wrong in principle, and will only serve to create new diffi- 
culties in the railway problem instead of solving those al- 
ready before us. 

“The avowed purpose of the President to return the roads 
to private control by the first of next January is, as I under- 
stand it, the reason why we are urged to pass legislation of 
this great importance through Congress within the next two 
or three weeks. ; 

“Any bill attempted to be perfected and passed on this 
subject within the next 30 days will be a mere experiment, 
and must necessarily be an illy considered one. The House, 
which began its consideration of this subject early last sum- 
mer through its Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, has recently passed a bill which is opposed in all its 
essential features to this bill. 

“As I shall show a little later, the Senate committee bill 
is revolutionary in character. It proposes to put into prac- 
tice various doubtful innovations and radical experiments 


which, if they fail, will wreck the whole complicated scheme, _ 


Jeave the railway situation and its finances in an unsettled 
and chaotic condition, and involve the business of the coun- 
try in confusion and disorder. There is no reason why we 
should be hurried in our consideration of the plan proposed 
in this bill, but every reason why we should proceed with 
the greatest caution. 

“Tt is true that upon the legislation, for taking over the 
railroads, the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
conducted extended hearings in 1917 and 1918, and upon 
the subject of government operation in January ‘and Feb- 
ruary, 1919. Those hearings were, however, very general in 
character. The bill now before the Senate, with its novel 
provisions, was not then in existence. 

“No general hearings were permitted by the committee 
upon the bill before the Senate, although representatives of 
the agricultural interests and others requested such hearings, 
with a view, as I am advised, of urging the consideration 
of extending the time of government operation, in order that 
such operation might be fairly tested under settled peace- 
time conditions. 

“The committee did grant limited hearings on September 
23 and 24. to the railway employees upon the provisions of 
the bill relating to strikes. 

“The bill before the Senate was prepared by a sub-com 
mittee of five members of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce during the extra session of the present Congress. The 
bill was presented to the full committee for its consideration 
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September 2, 1919, and was reported to the Senate in its 
present form October 23. During the time that the bill was 
under consideration by the sub-committee and the full com- 
mittee the league of nations and the treaty with Germany 
were engrossing to a very considerable extent the time of all 
members of the Senate. It was, therefore, not possible for 
the committee to consider any plan of dealing with the rail- 
road problem other than that proposed in the pending bill. 

“IT respectfully submit that the Senate and the Congress 
cannot discharge its obligation to the public interest with- 
out a much broader consideration of the entire subject than 
is proposed in the committee bill. And especially do I ven- 
ture to contend that the Senate be not foreclosed from all 
consideration of the importance of making a fair trial of 
government operation of our transportation system when 
normal peace-time conditions shall have been fully restored. 

“Long before we entered the war the railway transporta- 
tion system of the country was on the verge of total collapse 
through mismanagement and corruption. The railroads 
from the beginning were grossly overcapitalized, and the 
public was burdened with constantly increasing rates to pay 
dividends on watered stocks. Added to this, the railroads 
were unlawfully permitted to collect from the public a fur- 
ther excessive rate for the accumulation of billions in surplus. 
Out of these vast sums, thus wrongfully levied upon traffic 
and pocketed as surplus, the railroads built extensions and 
made permanent improvements. ‘They then overcapitalized 
these improvements as a basis for further wrongful exac- 
tions from the public. 

“Moreover, the managers openly robbed the railroads from 
the inside. Construction and supply companies were or- 
ganized by railway officers and managers. From these com- 
panies the railroads bought supplies of all kinds at exorbi- 
tant prices. Unrestrained greed exacted such profits on 
purchases by these insiders from themselves that there was 
always a shortage of funds for properly equipping the roads. 
This inside graft ate up the revenues of the railroads and 
furnished a perennial excuse for still further increasing 
rates upon the public. It goes without saying that a trans- 
portation system honeycombed with official graft and dis- 
honesty was certain to be supplied—insofar as supplied at 
all—with inferior and defective equipment. 

“The. result was inevitable. When the European war 
came on, with its stimulus to increased production and 
traffic, the roads, already short of engines, cars, and all 
manner of equipment, at once disclosed the rottenness and 
inefficiency of the whole transportation system. By the sum- 
mer and fall of 1916—months before we entered the war, 
to quote Director General McAdoo, ‘they had reached such 
a point that traffic was almost paralyzed, through inability 
to'furnish but a small part of the cars necessary for the 
transportation of staple articles of commerce.’ . 

“When in 1917 the government was forced to seize the 
roads it took over a ramshackle and utterly demoralized rail- 
way system. The operation of railroads in such a state of 
disrepair was very expensive and wasteful under the most 
favorable conditions and excessively so under the extraor- 
dinary demands which the war imposed. The government 
at once found itself compelled to enter upon the enormous 
undertaking of restoration and up-to-date reconstruction in 
order to meet the immediate demands of its own and the 
public needs. And this it was forced to do at war prices 
for both labor and material. 

“But this only partially states the government’s handicap. 
Added to the vast expenditures imposed by the broken-down 
condition of the railroads, Congress—ever generous with 
the people’s money, in response to corporate demands—au- 
thorized contracts with the private owners of the railroads 
for the use of their worn-out property at an annual rate of 
Compensation so extravagant as to insure a deficit in govern- 
ment operation of the railroads from the outset. This was 
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very satisfactory to the owners and their friends in and out 
of Congress who were opposed to government operation, lest 
it might lead on to government ownership. 

“An organized assault was at once made upon public 
ownership of public utilities in general and government 
ownership and operation of railroads in particular. From 
the day the railroads were taken over down to this hour, in 
Congress and out, through the interest press and otherwise, 
there has been conducted a systematic and powerful propa- 
ganda to discredit government operation and the railroads 
and hasten their return to the private owners and private 
management with another era of commission ‘control.’ 

“The failure of private ownership and private operation, 
under commission ‘control,’ leads logically to government 
ownership and government operation. 

“That has been the natural evolution in the history of all 
communities. It is inevitable here. It may be delayed, but 
it will come. The danger is—and it is a great danger— 
that we are to be involved in another costly and temporizing 
expedient before .it is accepted. 

“So strong is the influence of the billions invested in rail- 
roads and the interests allied with them, and so great is the 
prejudice which their combined forces have for the time be- 
ing manufactured against government operation that Sen- 
ators and Representatives shrink from advocating a con- 
tinuance of government operation, even for such time as to 
give it a thorough trial under normal business conditions. 

“In an effort to find a way out and avoid meeting the 
issue of government operation, which, if ultimately success- 
ful, may bring government ownership in the end, we are 
asked to embark upon a complex experimental scheme of 
legislation uncertain in its results and open to attack as un- 
constitutional on more than one side. 

“Private ownership and uncontrolled private operation of 
railway transportation was tried for 40 years. It became 
intolerable. 

“Private ownership with a commission regulation of rates 
and services was tried for 30 years. It resulted in colossal 
failure. 

“Through it all the public has been the long-suffering 
victim of a monstrous system of venal exploitation. 

“We are now urged to enter upon another protracted 
period of attempting to combine the conflicting and warring 
elements of private ownership and public control. 

“Tf our past experience teaches us anything, is it not plain 
that this means another era of enormous profits for the pri- 
vate owners at the cost of an enormous and unwarranted 
expense to the public? 

“Ts it rational to believe that in a few short months a 
small group of Senators and Representatives—no one of us 
an expert in railway transportation—has discovered some 
magic by which the miserable failures of 70 years are to 
be converted into a marvelous success? 

“And when we find that the Senate committee has one 
plan, that the House committee has developed another plan, 
which in all essential features is opposed to the Senate bill, 
does it not raise a serious question as to whether either 
committee has found the way out? 

“Does it not seem the part of wisdom to extend manda- 
tory government operation for a period of five years rather 
than commit ourselves in haste to either plan? 

“When the President issued his proclamation of Decem- 
ber 27, 1917, seizing the. railroads, which he did under the 
act of August 29, 1916, he referred to the war with Austria 
as a reason for taking over the roads as much as to the war 
with Germany. 

“When, therefore, the act of March 21, 1918, fixed the 
time for termination of the railroad control by the govern- 
ment at one year and nine months following the proclama- 
tion of peace by the President, it meant peace with Austria 
as well as peace with Germany. As the proposed treaty 
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with Austria has not yet even been laid before the Senate, 
and will not be acted on for some considerable time, and 
peace with Germany has not been formally declared, it is 
evident that there is nothing in the law which can be held 
to require the President to return the roads for almost two 
years at the earliest. 

“Tt can be said, however, with force that the interests of 
the railroads as well as the public require that the status 
of the railroads should be fixed for a period longer than 
two years, and for that reason I propose that we extend the 
government operation of the railways and make the same 
mandatory for a period of five years. 

“Within the next five years the valuation of the roads 
will have been completed under the act of 1913. Within 
that time the government will be able to give a practical 
demonstration of its ability or inability to operate the roads 
successfully in times of peace as well as war. During that 
period the making of extensions and betterments will go 
forward, managers and employees will understand that their 
positions are secure if their work is efficient, and those who 
hold or may purchase the securities of the railways will do 
so in the confidence that their investment is safe. An in- 
crease of railway rates will not be necessary. And more 
than all, within that time the Congress, with all the added 
knowledge that it may acquire, can deliberately frame rail- 
way legislation with a reasonable assurance that it will fur- 
nish a solution of this great problem. 

“What I am here suggesting I understand to be the posi- 
tion taken by both Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Hines, the two 
directors general of the railroads under government opera- 
tion. I know it to be the position of at least two members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who have so stated 
in public addresses in the last few weeks. 

“T am aware, of course, that the interests which are anx- 
ious to discredit government ownership are very desirous that 
the railroads should be returned to the owners at once with- 
out the government having an opportunity to show with 
what success it could operate the railroads under stable 
business conditions in time of peace. Such interests should 
not be permitted, however, a controlling voice in this legis- 
lation. 

“In the report filed for the majority of the committee it 
is said: 

“*The writer of this report is firmly convinced that when 
the government assumed the operation of the railways they 
were, taken as a whole, earning all they should be permit- 
ted to earn; but in the inevitable distribution of the earnings 
among the various railway companies the railways which 
carried 30 per cent of the traffic were earning so little that 
they could not, by any economy or good management, sus- 
tain themselves. Nevertheless, it is unthinkable that these 
highways of commerce shall be abandoned, and some system 
must be devised not only for their continuance but for their 
betterment and growth. Government ownership would solve 
the problem, but it is the judgment of the committee that 
government operation is attended with so many disadvan- 
tages—notably in the increased cost of operation—that this 
plan must be discarded.’ 

“The portion of the language quoted above, which I have 
put in italics, is every word that is to be found in that report 
on the subject of government ownership and operation. 

“The whole subject is dismissed with a sentence. And 
the most notable disadvantage of government ownership is 
disposed of with a passing reference in five words to the 
increased cost of (government) operation. 

“This is the logic of the committee: 

“It cost very much more to operate the railroads after the 
government took them over. 

“Ergo government operation is so expensive that it ‘must 
be discarded.’ 

“This reasoning takes no account of: 
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“(1) The large outlay required to rehabilitate the wreck- 
age which the government found on its hands on taking the 
roads over. 

(2) The government took over a transportation system 
that had practically ceased to function. “There was not a 
single serviceable locomotive in (reserve) storage.’ A hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand freight cars were stalled in a 
helpless congestion. It required from 2 to 25 days to ship 
a carload of grain from Iowa to Chicago. 

“It cost the government a very large amount of money to 
set in motion the machinery of this badly stalled transporta- 
tion system. 

‘““(3) The cost of operation in war was enormously greater 
than in peace. 

“Obviously not a dollar of all these vast expenditures jis 
justly chargeable to government operation. It should be 
charged to private operation and not to public operation in 
instituting any comparison of relative costs. 

“The only way in which to make a fair comparison be- 
tween the cost of private operation and government opera- 
tion of the railroads is to extend the government operation 
for a reasonable period of time under normal business con- 
ditions and compare the cost and efficiency of government 
operation for such time with a like period under private 
operation prior to the war. 

“In this connection I call attention to the fact that govy- 
ernment operation has for several months demonstrated the 
reasonable certainty of ultimate economic success. 

“There is no longer a loss chargeable against the govern- 
inent in operating the railroads as we slowly approach more 
settled business conditions. The monthly deficit, which has 
heen the object of so much adverse criticism against govern- 
ment operation, has wholly disappeared, and in its place 
appears a net monthly profit of millions of dollars. I am 
advised on the most creditable authority that as expenditures 
are adjusted to normal conditions that government operation 
can be continued without requiring any increase in existing 
rates.” 

The Senator also opposed the provisions for compulsory 
arbitration and other features of the bill. 


Orders of the Regional Directors 


MPROVED CAR HANDLING.—Circular 86 of the Northwest- 
| ern regional director calls attention to the necessity for the 
improving of car handling especially in view of the 
present acute situation in connection with car supply. In 
addition to this, particular attention should be paid to the 
prompt delivery of cars to connections, early arrivals at 
freight houses and team track deliveries, prompt unloading 
of equipment and movement of “company” material utilizing 
the full capacity for loading which will result in saving of 
much equipment for revenue loading. 

Detention to Coal Cars—The Northwestern regional di- 
rector, file 44-1-198, requests that reports be made by wire 
from each station, showing all coal in open cars held for 
unloading in excess of established free time whether under 
straight or average agreement, in order that there may be 
accurate and complete information available as to detention 
of open cars in coal service. This information is to be col- 
lected by a division officer and a complete summarized repor! 
made by each railroad and mailed daily to the Car Service 
Section at Washington with one copy to the regional 
director’s office. This report should show by stations the 
number of consignees holding cars, the number of cars held 
and the aggregate days held. Action should also be taken 
to impress upon each delinquent consignee the necessity 
cooperation on his part in the prompt release of equipment 
in order to assist in remedying the general shortage of Ca" 
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Increase of 14 Per Cent 
Offered Coal Miners 


EGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE OFFICIALS of the United 
N Mine Workers and the representatives of the coal op- 

erators that have been in Washington in an effort to 
negotiate a wage scale since November 14 were broken off 
on Thanksgiving Day after the union leaders had definitely 
refused to accept a proposition made by Fuel Administrator 
Garfield for a 14 per cent increase in wages without any 
increase in the government-fixed prices for coal. Dr. Gar- 
field’s proposal was made as representing the average in- 
creases, in addition to the wage advances already made, that 
would be justified by the increased cost of living of 79.8 per 
cent since 1913 and was submitted to the representatives of 
the unions and the operators on November 26 after a care- 
ful study of the situation and after it had been approved at 
a meeting of the President’s cabinet. It was formally ac- 
cepted by the operators. 

When the conferences were begun on November 14, Sec- 
retary of Labor Wilson declared that a 30-hour week and a 
60 per cent increase in wages for the miners must be regarded 
as an impossibility, and that the ‘“‘stand-pat position of the 
operators” was also an impossibility. Later he proposed an 
increase of approximately 31 per cent. The union leaders 
insisted on their original proposals ‘and on November 20 flatly 
rejected an offer of 20 per cent made by the operators with 
the expectation that part at least of the increase in wages 
would be met by an increase in the prices for coal. On No- 
vember 21 the union modified its demand to a 40 per cent 
increase. For several days the fairness of the 31 per cent 
compromise suggested by Secretary Wilson was discussed pro 
and con but it was never given an official status and was not 
accepted by either side. The entire question was discussed at 
several meetings of the cabinet which were attended by Dr. 
Garfield and by Director General Hines and on November 26 
Dr. Garfield announced the proposal for a 14 per cent in- 
crease in wages as one which the government would sanc- 
tion. This was regarded by the union officials as a repudia- 
tion of the 31 per cent proposal made by the Secretary of 
Labor, which they were then ready to accept, but Dr. Gar- 
field stated that Mr. Wilson had no authority to make such 
an offer. The fuel administrator’s statement was as follows: 

“On the 24th instant I announced that the public must not 
be asked to pay more than it is now paying for coal, unless 
it is necessary to do so in order to provide reasonable wages 
to the mine workers and a reasonable profit to the operators. 
Careful investigation forces me to the conclusion that, in 
accordance with this and the other principles set forth on the 
24th instant, the public ought not to be required to pay any 
increase in coal prices at this time. 

“The prices fixed by the government on coal were calcu- 
lated to increase production for war purposes. Coal was 
basic and the increase in production was imperative. The 
operators are now in receipt of margins which were necessary 
to affect that increase of production, but which are larger 
than are required under present conditions. It was estimated 
that the production needed for 1918 was 600,000,000 tons. 
The estimate for 1919 is 500,000,000 tons. 

“Applying the principles set forth in paragraph 2 of the 
statement of November 24, when the average increases in 
Wages since 1913 for the various classes of mine workers are 
deducted from the the increase in the cost of living since that 
time, we arrive at the amount of additional increase in wages 
justifiable at the present time. 

“T have taken the figures of the bureau of labor statistics 
for both cost of living and for the weighted average of wage 
mcreases. According to these figures the cost of living has 
risen 79.8 per cent since 1913, and the amount necessary to 
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bring the average wages of mine workers up to this point at 
the present time is 14 per cent. ; 

“Readjustments heretofore made since 1913 were such as 
to give certain classes of mine workers an average increase in 
excess of the increase in the cost of living, and certain others 
an average increase below the increase in the cost of living. 
This form of adjustment was made in order to establish or 
preserve certain relative bases in the mining industry. I do 
not think this condition, however, ought to result in giving to 
mine workers, as a whole, and, in consequence, imposing 
upon the public, a total average increase in excess of the 
total average increase in the cost of living, because if this 
course be adopted the result would be that the total in- 
creased burden placed upon the mining industry will be far 
in excess of the increase in the cost of living. If this prin- 
ciple were applied in industries generally, it is obvious that 
the resulting cost would be passed along to the general 
public, and the increased wages would increase in a rapid 
spiral, taking as a minimum, the percentage of increase in 
the cost of living. In the long run this would add many 
new and serious burdens to the cost of living of the entire 
public, and would fall more injuriously upon the working 
classes than upon any others. 

“It seems to me that the reasonable way to deal with this 
situation is to give to the industry as a whole an average 
increase commensurate with the increase in the cost of living 
and then let that amount of increase be apportioned in ac- 
cordance with the wage bases that are acceptable to the 
employers and the employes. 

“Control of prices by the government will be maintained 
for the present. 

“The present negotiation stands by itself, but it is far 
from disposing of the fundamental controversy between op- 
erators and mine workers. That controversy is bound to be 
a continuing one as matters now stand. It involves living 
conditions and conditions in the mines, as well as wages and 
profits, and the general relation between operators and mine 
workers. Therefore, to aid in applying the principles which 
have governed us and which should govern in reaching con- 
clusions in the future, it is urged that a permanent con- 
sultative body, with purely advisory powers, be set up, .con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Interior as chairman and of an 
equal number of representatives of the operators and of the 
mine workers. 

“In order that the data necessary for the consideration of 
this consultive body may at all times be available, it is urged 
that the Congress make provision for collecting definite and 
trustworthy information concerning the coal and coke in- 
dustry and for. the tabulation of the same in quarterly re- 
ports showing: 

“1, Production, distribution, storage and stocks of coal 
and coke. 

“2. The cost of production and distribution and of main- 
taining suitable stocks, and any other data concerning the 
industry deemed necessary. 

“3. The cost of living in the several coal fields. 

“4, The selling prices and profits obtained by the oper- 
ators, middle-men and retail dealers. 

“5. Export requirements and the conditions limiting them. 

“The settlement of the present controversy on the wage 
and price basis above indicated must be considered in the 
light of the proposal to set up this permanent, consultative 
body. While it will not have powers of decision, it will 
hardly seem possible to a reasonable man that in the light 
of its conclusions demands for exorbitant profits or un- 
reasonable wages can be successfully maintained, or that con- 
ditions unfavorable to the American standard of living will 
be tolerated.” 

On November 28 a committee representing the operators 
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sent telegrams urging all operators to post notices at their 
mines offering a 14 per cent average increase effective at 
once, in an effort to attract the miners back to work and 
the government authorities took steps to furnish protection 
to all who desired to work. 

Assistant Attorney General Ames issued the following 
statement outlining Department of Justice plans: 

“All United States attorneys in the bituminous coal fields 
have been officially advised of the result of the negotiations 
at Washington and have been given instructions relative to 
the situations. P 

“Tt is, of course, obvious that the time has come when 
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ample protection will be furnished all persons desiring to 
work in mines. 

“All persons, whether miners or operators, making any 
agreement or arrangement with each other to restrict the 
supply of coal will be proceeded against as the law provides, 
and it should be understood that any person who aids or 
abets in restricting the supply of coal is likewise guilty by 
the terms of the Lever act. 

“Instructions heretofore issued by the War Department 
are still in force, and under these instructions department 
commanders will act in proper cases when requested to do 
so by the State authorities.” 


Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


The Railway Coal Situation Showing Improvement—Orders 
Relative to Coal Transportation 


November 25 authorized the following statement re- 
garding the handling of coal by the Railroad Admin- 
istration since November 1: 

“The railroads had in their possession on November 1, 
when Fuel Administrator Garfield turned over the distribu- 
tion of coal to the railroads, about 22,000,000 tons of soft 
coal, either in railroad storage or in cars. From this supply 
and the current production, that has been increasing steadily 
since the strike began, the railroads have been kept in opera- 
tion, all American flag ships and a limited number of for- 
eign ships have been bunkered, public utilities and abso- 
lutely essential industrial plants and institutions of various 
kinds, such as hospitals, have been kept supplied, and the 
householder has been kept warm. These uses have prior 
claim to coal and until coal is again produced in sufficient 
quantity more than to meet these needs, and unless there 
are unusual conditions, no supplies will be released to other 
users. 

“In the first week of the strike the average number of 
cars of bituminous coal loaded daily was 9,305, or 26 per 
cent of the pre-strike average; in the second week loading 
was at the rate of 10,608 cars, or 30 per cent of the normal 
rate, a gain over the first week of 14 per cent. Last week, 
the third of the strike, production steadily increased and 
reached nearly 40 per cent of normal. The present week 
promises so far a still better showing. 

“Production now is mainly in the East, in the South and 
in the Rocky Mountain region. In the central states, where 
bituminous coal is so largely used, there is little or no pres- 
ent output. The railroads have the difficult and unusual 
- task of moving west a large part of the production of such 
fields as the Pocahontas and Pennsylvania fields, that nor- 
mally moves east. The 22,000,000 tons the railroads had 
on November 1 was as evenly divided as possible over the 
country, but in the sections where there had been no pro- 
duction, supplies have become depleted and coal from the 
eastern producing fields has been and is being sent west to 
fill these needs. 

“At the eastern tidewater ports there were on November 
1 many thousands of cars of coal assembled for export to 
foreign countries. These cars were held, when the strike 
was first begun, as reserve supplies for the railroads, essen- 
tial industries and limited bunkering of ships. The accu- 
mulation of cars of coal at these ports is nothing abnormal, 
is not interfering with operation, and has not been allowed 
to increase. It is being held for the protection of essential 
consumers on the Atlantic seaboard. The export business 
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in coal was in full swing when the strike began, but ob- 
viously so long as the coal in cars and the current produc- 
tion are no more than what is needed for the protection of 
this country, export of coal should not be and will not be 
allowed. ‘The situation is well in hand and there is and 
will be no lack of empty cars for the coal mines that are 
working. The cars of coal hold under load at various points 
for emergency use are not interfering with regular trans- 
portation.” 


Railroad Facilities Below Demand of Traffic 


The railroads of the country are now doing a heavier 
business for the present season of the year than was ever 
done in the history of the railroads in normal years, and 
practically as heavy business as was done at this season 
in 1918, which exceeded all previous records, according to 
a statement authorized by the director general, on October 
12, They have more cars in actual service, after excluding 
cars held out of service for repairs, than in 1917 or 1918. 
While the bad order car situation was greatly embarrassed 
by the extensive strikes among shopmen in August, the per- 
centage of bad order cars is now rapidly improving. There 
was an increase of 52,456 cars in serviceable condition be- 
tween August 16 and October 4 of which 12,110 were added 
in the one week ending October 4. 

While the freight business is practically as heavy as at 
this time last year, the Railroad Administration in perform- 
ing that business is deprived of many exceedingly important 
aids which it was able to utilize last year. One of these is 
the zoning of coal which last year compelled consumers to 
take their coal from nearby mines and thereby greatly in- 
creased the efficiency of coal transportation. Another is 
that last year there was much heavier loading of many im- 
portant commodities than it has been possible to secure this 
year, and the result is that under existing conditions more 
cars have to be used for the same amount of traffic. There 
are various other important respects in which traffic was 
controlled in the interest of the war last year, so as to get 
the maximum results out of rail transportation and with 
the return of peace conditions and the resulting insistence 
of public sentiment upon release from wartime restrictions, 
these advantages have been lost. 

“The fact that there is still a shortage in rail transporta- 
tion is due to the condition that the amount of business 


offering is far in excess of the transportation facilities of the 


country,” the statement says. “This has always been true i0 
this country in times of heavy business in the autum 
months, except last year when the matter could be and was 
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controlled with an iron hand with a view solely to war 
necessities. 

“At the same time railroad facilities have not expanded 
to the extent required in the public interest. Even prior 
to the war, railroad facilities were not equal to the demands. 
During the war the addition of new facilities was greatly 
restricted by scarcity of material and labor. Since the war, 
it has been impossible to enter upon or carry out any ex- 
tensive program for enlargement of railroad capacity, be- 
cause of the uncertainty as to the status of the railroads. 
The Railroad Administration was not provided with the 
money and therefore could not originate or carry out any 
such program. ‘The railroad companies, in view of the un- 
certainty, were unwilling to provide the money. 

“The result is that the railroad facilities of the country 
are decidedly below what the traffic demands. Neverthe- 
less the maximum traffic is being handled and this is being 
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done with less shortage of transportation than manifested 
itself at times in the pre-war period.” 


Trainmen Seek Interpretation of Overtime Proposal 


A committee representing the four brotherhoods of train 
service employees was to confer with Director General Hines 
on Tuesday, December 2, to ask a more specific interpreta- 
tion of his recent proposal to allow time and one-half for 
overtime in freight service, contingent upon the elimination 
of all arbitraries and special allowances. The committee, 
which has full power to accept or reject the overtime pro- 
posal, was appointed at a conference of- the general chair- 
men of the four brotherhoods at Cleveland, called to con- 
sider Mr. Hines’ proposal, after the conference had voted 
to accept his offer of a held-away-from-home-terminal rule 
providing for payment of wages for time held at other than 
the home terminal after 16 hours. This was as a substi- 
tute for rules proposed by the trainmen and firemen provid- 
ing for pay after 10 hours. About 180 general chairmen of 
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the firemen’s brotherhood held a conference to consider what 
should be done in connection with their demand for a gen- 
eral wage increase, which has not been acted upon by the 
Railroad Administration. 


Coal Orders 


H. A. Garfield, United States Fuel Administrator, on 
November 22 issued an order directing that coal dumped 
into barges, scows, boats and other vessels on lakes, rivers 
and other inland waterways shall be subject to diversion in 
like manner and to the same extent as bituminous coal 
loaded in cars of a common carrier under the orders now in 
effect relating to the diversion of coal in transit, and coal 
diverted under the authority of this order shall be paid for 
by the party receiving the same, in accordance with the pro- 
vision relative to the payment for diverted coal contained in 
the order of November 12, 1919. The director general of 
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railroads and his representatives are authorized by the order 
to make such diversions of bituminous coal dumped into 
barges, scows, boats and other vessels as may from time to 
time be necessary in the order of priority set forth in the 
fuel administrator’s order of October 31. 

In another order the director general or his representa- 
tives acting by and under his authority are authorized to 
make such rules, regulations and orders restricting or pro- 
hibiting the use and consumption of bituminous coal for the 
purpose of producing of manufacturing coke in beehive 
ovens as may from time to time be necessary. 

On November 19 Director General Hines announced that 
the Fuel’ Administration had advised that the charge of 15 
cents per net ton for rebilling, etc., is not a proper item in 
settlements for coal diverted on and after October 30, 1919. 
The right to make this charge which was originally allowed 
by the order of January 14, 1918, was withdrawn by order 
dated November 20, 1918, and the order of January 14 as 
thus amended governed the settlement price for diverted coal 
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on January 31, 1919, when the regulations of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration were suspended. 

Edward Chambers, director of traffic of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, announced that where coal has been held by 
the Railroad Administraiton under the order of the fuel 
administrator and has subsequently been released to a con- 
signee or to the original consignee, the demurrage rules be- 
come applicable from the time of such release. 

Director Chambers also issued instructions to regional 
directors on November 12 stating that it has been decided 
that where coal is taken by the Railroad Administration and 
subsequently consigned to a consignee, the rate of freight to 
be charged such consignee should be the published freight 
rate from the mine at which the coal originated to the des- 
tination of such consignee, regardless of any out of route or 
back haul which may have been involved in the movement 
while under charge of the Railroad Administration. 


Demurrage Rules Recodified 


Owing to questions arising as to the application and in- 
terpretation of demurrage rules it was determined sometime 
ago to recodify the rules with a view to improving their 
form so far as possible and avoiding any questions. As a 
result this work was undertaken by the American Railroad 
Association in connection with committees of the National 
Industrial Traffic League and the results submitted to the 
Divisions of Traffic and of Public Service of thé Railroad 
Administration, and finally to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which has given its tentative approval, subject to 
its right and duty to inquire into the legality or reason- 
ableness of any rule or rules which may be the subject of 
any complaint. 

The recodified rules do not involve any increase or de- 
crease in the present rates. The recodified rules have been 
embodied in General Order 7-A issued by the Director 
General, revoking General Order 7 together with supple- 
ments 1 and 2. ‘The recodified rules will be effective on 
December 1, 1919. 


Miles Per Car Per Day Increasing 
As indicative of increased efficiency in the use of freight 
cars, the average mileage per freight car per day in Octo- 
ber, 1919, was 27.3 as compared with 26.7 in September, 
1919, according to a statement authorized by the director 
general. The comparison with October of the two preced- 
ing years is as follows: 


EEE 5 o's Ga aha a) alate eboa wah ae ode aa eine 27.3 
TE cn ds ee ewan nes Ae eaweeke eens 26.90 
PN DOES “coceretdgnadesssesecennnneees €% 25.9 


The comparative progress thus made in October is even 
better than that made in September, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing comparison with September of the two preceding 
years: 
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Freight Locomotive and Freight Train Costs 


The total cost of freight train service, including locomo- 
tive service, per 1,000 gross ton miles, which had been de- 
creasing each month this year, including August, was slight- 
ly greater in September than in August, according to the 
monthly report of the Operating Statistics Section, although 
less than for September, 1918. For September, 1919, it 
was 101.1 cents, as compared with 106.2 cents in September, 
1918, and as compared with 99.5 in August, 1918. In July, 
1919, it was 100.6 cents. Per locomotive mile and per train 
mile the cost was less than for September of last year, where- 
as in August the costs were still greater than in the cor- 
responding month of last year. The cost of freight loco- 
motive service per locomotive mile in September was 106.7 
cents, as compared with 107.9, a decrease of 1.1. In August 
it was 103.2 cents, which was an increase of 1.5 per cent, 
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as compared with August, 1918. The cost of freight train 
service per train mile in September was 156.2, as compared 
with 158.1, a decrease of 1.2 per cent. In August it was 
152.8, an increase over August, 1918, of 2 per cent. The 
combined figures for all regions and the comparative figures 
for last year are as follows: 


-—Septe mber— 
1919 1918 
Cost of locomotive service per locomotive mile (cents)....106.7 107.9 
RORGRRRITS CUOROEG ob ciehidiecsdncne Case en sees wee ewan 2 35.4 35.3 
Enginehouse expenses .......ccccccccccccccccccccecs 8.0 8.2 
DER paiinadevaeocwerakcceCeew~eewndacce Dba 19.1 
SNS Us vice wdiarniwdceenads ww kere pbs vesen e's’ 39.6 41.9 
Other locomotive supplies..............00.ceeee cece 3.4 33 
Cost of train service per train mile................-.0005- 156.2 158.1 
Enginehouse expenses )} 49.4 
Locomotive repairs f ee ° U 
RONEN: SOE - ic cican ti cdened caeeeecwneewusecesees 45.1 48.4 
Other locomotive supplies ............cccccccceccees 3.8 3.8 
NINE 66.5 basen dred -Scinw ncewaaviecesceoces’s DAL 29 
I, 5k nk heen cating eto h th awasanescie scans. DARD 5.9 
Train supplies and expensesS.............0ecceeecueee 8.0 “72 
Enginehouse expenses | 294 Te 
Locomotive fuel (UTP t teeter eee ceee a 32.0 33.7 
Cost of total train service per 1,000 gioss ton miles......101.1 106 
ROU, CON ld inicttrin cow idnmekewanestivwowe veces DS 32 
Other locomotive supplies ............e.0. eee wecee 2.5 6 
Enginemen and Trainmen.............c.cceeececees 3203 32.2 
Train supplies and expenses............c0eee cece eees a2 5.2 


Railroad Activities in Connection with Foreign 
Commerce 

Director General Hines has transmitted the following to 
the Senate in reply to a resolution requesting information 
in regard to the activities of the Railroad Administration 
in connection with foreign commerce: 

“The Railroad Administration has endeavored to assist 
in the restoration of the movement of foreign traffic by the 
application of reasonable rates, rules, and regulations, such 
as are consistent with present conditions. To assist in de- 
termining what properly might be done, it has conferred 
with and secured data from various departments of the gov- 
ernment and worked with them in that manner to co-operate 
in fostering, promoting, and developing the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. The Railroad Administration 
is represented on the economic liaison committee organized 
by the Department of State. 

“There is no assigned division or department of the Rail- 
road Administration devoted to the fostering, promoting, 
and developing of foreign commerce. . 

“The Railroad Administration is not involved directly 
in the gathering of data used or the expense incident 
thereto, but only in the proper transportation of the traffic 
as developed and offered for shipment within the United 
States. A great many railroad employees who are generally 
engaged in the handling of traffic are, to an extent, involved 
in the handling of import and export traffic; it is an inci- 
dent of the general business of the carriers. The foreign 
freight agents employed on the individual railroads are em- 
ployed in facilitating the transfer, including the necessary 
customhouse business, of traffic between the ocean carriers 
and the- inland rail carriers, their functions being perform- 
ance of service rather than primarily the fostering, promot- 
ing, and development of foreign commerce. ‘They are 4 
part of the organization maintained by the railroad cor- 
porations prior to federal control, which will doubtless be 
maintained by such corporations after the termination of 
federal control.” 


Division of Capital Expenditures 

A revised form, No. 12, has been issued, making slight 
changes in the “Completion” report. The purpose of this 
change is to show the expenditures’ made for work actuall) 
done during federal control, the credits to capital account 
for property retired and replaced during federal control. 
and the net charge or credit to capital account during federal 
control. No change is made in the manner of reporting 
the completion or work involving a capital charge of 31,00” 
or less. 
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The American Concrete Pipe Association will hold its 
annual convention in the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, 
on February 20 and 21. The general sessions of the conven- 
tion will be held in the lecture rooms of the Western Society 
of Engineers. 


Resolutions favoring the Plumb plan and denouncing Judge 
Anderson for issuing the anti-strike injunction were adopted 
at a meeting of general chairmen of the United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Labor- 
ers held in St. Louis on November 14. 


A bill to establish uniformity in railroad safety work and 
to create a Safety First Division under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, for the purpose of organizing and su- 
pervising safety committees composed of officers and em- 
ployees was introduced in the House on November 12. 


A mail aviator, flying from Bellefonte, Pa., ta New York, 
was found dead on the ground near Dover, N. J., on October 
30. It is supposed that he crashed into a tree while flying 
in a fog. Another aerial mail carrier fell, with his machine, 
near Baltimore, Md., on October 14, and was burned to death. 
In this case four bags of mail were destroyed. 


Near Marcel, Cal., on the San Joaquin division of the South- 
ern Pacific, traffic was suspended from October 25 to Oc- 
tober 31 because of a blocked tunnel. Tunnel carpenters 
were at work and a small amount of earth which rolled down 
derailed the locomotive of a freight train. The derailed 
locomotive knocked down several tunnel posts, precipitating 
a slide of considerable magnitude. 


Engineering Council has issued a call to engineers ior sup- 
port in order to continue its work. The member societies 
contributed $25,000 for the support of Engineering Council 
during 1919, while it is estimated that $50,000 will be needed 
for $1920. Aside from the possible appropriations of the 
member societies it is expected that $30,000 additional will 
be needed and the call which has been issued is for that 
amount. 


Engineering Council has issued a statement regarding the 
activities of the engineering society’s employment bureau 
which shows that in the interval from December 1, 1918, to 
September 30, 1919, 17,083 men were interviewed and that 
4858 registered with the bureau; and over 1,000 men are re- 
ported placed. This was accomplished at an expenditure of 
$10,600. The number of engineers visiting the bureau now 
averages from 60 to 70 a day. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is negotiating with 
Chicago municipal authorities for the right to operate its 
own telephone system for its Chicago terminal, connecting 
the general office building with the freight houses and other 
points, and an ordinance granting this authority is being 
sought. The road has an agreement with the old Illinois 
Tunnel Company allowing the use of the tunnels for tele- 
phone wire, but there is opposition from the city authorities 
and the Chicago Telephone Company. 


The Committee of Engineering Council on curricula of 
engineering schools has reported with reference to a sugges- 
tion that the engineering course in the colleges be extended 
to six years, that it does not favor the substitution of a six- 
year course for the present four-year course generally in the 
engineering colleges, although it calls attention to the fact 
that the longer course is now offered at a number of colleges. 
The committee strongly urges the extension of facilities for 
Vocational training throughout the United States and par- 
ticularly in the industrial centers. 
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Speaking by telephone between a moving railroad train 
and an instrument in a station office was the subject of a 
demonstration by W. W. Macfarlane on the Philadelphia & 
Reading near Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, on November 
25, in the presence of M. H. Clapp, W. P. Borland and G. E. 
Ellis, representing the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. Mr. Macfarlane uses the rails of the track as a part 
of his electrical conductor, and he talked with a person on 
another train, two or three miles away, on the same track. 


The “Public Ownership Conference” held in Chicago on 
November 15, 16 and 17, failed to endorse by vote the Plumb 
plan, but passed a joint resolution urging the government to 
retain control of the railroads for two years more. The 
resolution was introduced by Timothy Shea, president of 
the firemen’s union, Warren S. Stone, president of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, and Glenn E. Plumb, spe- 
cial attorney of the railway brotherhoods. It provides for 
the union of the Public Ownership League with the Plumb 
plan. The resolution stipulates that reservations may be 
made to the Plumb plan as “they may be needed.” 


The Development Committee of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers has submitted its final report to the Board 
of Directors of the society. and the committee has been dis- 
charged. The three representatives of the committee on the 
Joint Conference Committee (co-operating with members of 
similar committees of the other three national engineering 
societies) have been continued, reporting directly to the 
Board of Direction. The report of the Development Com- 
mittee is being printed and will be distributed to the mem- 
bers in the near future. It will also come up for discussion 
at the annual meeting of the society in January. 


Fuel conservation measures on the Chicago Great Western 
resulted in such substantial savings during the early months 
of 1919 that W. L. Park, federal manager, has addressed a 
letter of commendation to all enginemen as well as others 
who contributed less directly in securing such a satisfactory 
record. A comparison of the fuel performance for January. 
February and March, 1919, with the same months of the 
previous year showed a decrease in coal per 1,000 gross ton 
miles in freight service equal to 10.7 lb., or 4.1 ver cent, 
equivalent to a monetary saving of $13,956. In passenger 
service, based on pounds of coal per passenger train car mile, 
there was a decrease of 3.1 1b., or 12.9 per cent, amounting in 
money to $23,650, or a total saving in freight and passenger 
service of $37,606 for the three months. 


Ticket Frauds 


Sleeping car conductors and porters employed by the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, to the number of six or more, have been 
tried and convicted in court at Winnipeg, Manitoba, on charges 
of accepting secret commissions from passengers. Fines of from 
$100 to $600 and jail sentences of ten days to six months have 
been imposed. The term “secret commissions” seems to mean 
the carrying of passengers, for a personal consideration, without 
requiring the presentation of tickets. 

Three Milwaukee (Wis.) business men and two conductors on 
the ‘Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Electric have been ar- 
rested in Milwaukee charged with a ticket selling swindle, which 
is alleged to have netted them over $30,000 a year for several 
years. The conductors are said to have obtained a supply of 
ten-cent tickets from one town to the next, which they cancelled 
instead of the Chicago-Milwaukee tickets presented by the pas- 
sengers. These latter are said to have been bought by the busi- 
ness men from the conductors at 25 cents each and later sold 
to a selected list of customers at $1.50 each, the regular price 
being $2.32. 
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Railroad Reserve Force Proposed 


A bill introduced by Senator Thomas of Colorado just before 
the Senate adjourned on November 19 provides for the creation 
of a railroad army reserve force of 200,000 men to be trained 
at land grant agricultural colleges for service on the railroads in 
times of emergency. Men between 18 and 30 years of age will 
be eligible for enlistment, but not for re-enlistment. The term 
of enlistment would be for 10 years with a provision for 12 
months’ training for work as train operatives, hostlers or tele- 
graph operators and during the training period the men would 
receive regular army pay. If in time of emergency they were 
put to work on railroads they would receive the usual railroad 
pay, but would be barred from having any connection with a 
labor union. 


Railroad Y. M. C. A. Extension Program 


The Railroad Y. M. C. A. officers and secretaries have held 
regional conferences for the planning of a greater intensification 
and extension of the work during the coming months. It will 
pe recalled that this organization held a continental membership 
drive last May, which netted an increase in membership of be- 
tween 48,000 and 49,000, greatly exceeding the goal, which was 
40,000 new members. In inaugurating an enlargement and ex- 
tension of the work it has been decided to set aside different 
weeks during the fall and winter during which special efforts 
will be made to plan for and extend the work in different direc-- 
tions. 

The Railroad Y. M. C. A. officers and secretaries for the 
Allegheny region met at Pittsburgh September 25; those for the 
Western and Northwestern regions at Chicago, September 26; 
Southwestern region, Kansas City, September 29; Eastern 
region, Albany, N. Y., October 3; Pocohontas and Southern 
regions, Richmond, Va., on October 6, and a conference will be 
held in Canada at a date which has not yet been decided upon. 
Members of the boards of management of the different associa- 
tions attended these conferences in considerable numbers and 
the meeting were notable because of the activity of the railroad 
men. 

The resolutions which have been passed embody a program 
for laying special stress on the launching and emphasis of activi- 
ties in religious work during the week of October 12-18; on 
boys’ work, October 26-November 1; educational work, Novem- 
ber 9-15; health and happiness, November 30-December 6; citi- 
zenship and social, December 14-20; thrift, January 17-24; mem- 
bership, April 12-19. ' 


) 


Road Building Dependent on Railroad Facilities 


The Agricultural Department estimates that the amount of 
money that can be profitably expended in 1920 for hard surface 
highways in the United States is $633,000,000; but this is con- 
tingent upon the quantity of materials that the present limited 
railway facilities can transport. A circular issued by the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture urges that the 
shipping of such materials be started earlier than usual and that 
as great a mileage of road work be placed under contract during 
December and January as possible. Unless the available open 
top cars, many of which normally lie idle in the late winter, are 
utilized in that slack season, the work which can be done will 
necessarily be curtailed for lack of materials. 

The total proposed expenditures for 1920 amount to more than 
four times the amount that has been expended during any previ- 
ous year for like purposes. Therefore, there must be a tre- 
mendous increase not only in the materials, supplies and shipping 
facilities, but also in the labor supply, and also an enlargement 
of contractors’ organizations. First of all, Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, chief of the bureau, says, the attention of all state, 
county and city roadbuilding interests should be directed toward 
overcoming the car shortage. It has been customary to wait 
until contractors’ organizations were ready to begin work before 
starting the shipment of material. Under these conditions many 
thousands of open top cars lie idle during the latter part of 
February, all of March and the earlier part of April. During 
the past spring, the circular says, the number of open top cars 
that were idle was more than 250,000, but by awarding contracts 
as early as possible, contractors will be able to ascertain their 
material requirements at different points and so will be in a 
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position to place orders dependent upon railway transportation 
a considerable time in advance, and while the placing of material 
in storage involves some expense it will be small compared to 
the loss that will result if contractors are not in a position to go 
ahead with the work because of lack of materials. 


The Prince of Wales on the C. P. R. 


The 10-car train prepared by the Canadian Pacific for the use 
of the Prince of Wales on his trip across Canada from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific has already been described briefly in Railway 
Age. The Prince’s journey in this train covered a distance of 
more than 10,000 miles, four-fifths of which was over Canadian 
Pacific lines; and the London Times, whose correspondent ac- 
companied the Prince, devotes a column, on the termination of 
the journey, to a sketch of the life of the party on: the train, 
The party, including reporters, numbered, all of the time, about 
100 persons; and this account gives the railroad credit for main- 
taining the most perfect convenience at all times. Many side 
journeys were made, and the trip lasted about two months. On 
Lake Kootenay, in British Columbia, the whole train was trans- 
ferred from one landing to another on floats. The train had a 
telephone line from one end to the other and had a medical 
dispensary, a workroom for a tailor and one for a photographer. 
News bulletins were received by telegraph four times each day, 
“Fishpoles” were at hand to connect with the telegraph or tele- 
phone line at the side cf the road in case of need. The railway 
company had, altogether, a corps of about 60 employees to attend 
to the wants of the passengers. The cooks, waiters, etc., were 
picked men, most of them having had practice in English house- 
holds. On a number of occasions the party left the train and 
lodged in a hotel, and then the baggage master had to see to 
sending out and getting back a good part of the 250 pieces of 
baggage on the train. The railway police on the train were 
Scotchmen and Irishmen who had seen service in the British 
army. 

In addition te commending the men for efficiency, as the term 
is usually employed, the reporter credits them with a high degree 
of personal devotion to the Prince’and an equally praiseworthy 
spirit of loyalty to the railway company. 


Coal Production 


Production of bituminous coal during the third week of 
the strike (November 16-22) was 44.8 per cent of normal, 
according to the weekly bulletin compiled by the United 
States Geological Survey. During the first week, before the 
strike order was withdrawn, it had been 29.6 per cent, and 
during the second week, 33.3 per cent. The third week’s out- 
put, including lignite and coal made into coke, was 5,416,000 
net tons. Compared with the week before, this was an in- 
crease of 1,390,000 tons. The average production during the 
four weeks ended October 25, which may be regarded as 
normal, was 12,089,000 tons. 

The Central Interstate Wage Conference was reopened i 
Washington on the afternoon of November 14. It continued 
in session throughout the week of the 16th to the 22nd. Dur- 
ing that period men returned to the mines in considerable 
numbers in West Virginia, Southeastern Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Colorado and Wyoming. [In the great cen- 
tral competitive field, from western Pennsylvania to Illinois, 
and in the tier of states immediately west of the Mississipp! 
from Iowa south to Oklahoma, the situation underwent 20 
change. In all that territory the only coal mined was 4a 
insignificant tonnage from scattered wagon mines and steam- 
shovel pits. 

The anthracite industry responded to the stimulus of active 
demand caused by the soft coal strike with the largest Dro 
duction of the year. The week’s output is estimated at 2- 
018,000 net tons, an increase over the week before of 192,00 
tons, or 10.5 per cent. The highest rate of production ever 
maintained by the anthracite mines for an extended period 
was during the summer of 1918, when war-time demand of 
the steam sizes of anthracite carried the output to am aver 
age of 2,080,000 tons for a full-time week. The fact that the 
mines are now producing within 60,000 tons of that maximum 
indicates that but little more can be expected of them % 
fill the deficit caused by the bituminous strike. 
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The Boston & Albany is preparing to follow the Boston & 
Maine with the announcement of a new freight tariff, to go into 
effect in December, making general advances of 25 per cent. 


Milton J. Vandewalker, traffic manager of the American Ship 
Suilding Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed traffic 
manager of the Detroit Shipbuilding Company, with office at 
Detroit, Mich, a subsidiary of the former. 


In order to throw some light on the present prices of sugar, 
Russell J. Poole, food director of the City of Chicago, has com- 
piled the history of Ilinois Central Box Car No. 33093 for the 
month ending November 15. The car, according to Mr. Poole, 
containing 54,250 lb. of sugar, has been moved from place to 
place during this period and in the meantime its cost has been 
swelled by the sum of $2,466. The car was originally consigned 
by the Godehaux Sugar Company, Nashville, Tenn., to J. P. 
Hadesman & Company, Chicago, but was resold by brokers four 
times, and finally reached the Washburne-Crosby Milling Com- 
pany in Minneapolis, Minn. From Nashville the car was moved 
to Paducah, Ky., increasing its “value” in freight charges ap- 
proximately $162. From there it was moved to Omaha, Neb., 
increasing ils value (cost) approximately $187. Subsequently 
it was moved back to Chicago, for which the freight charges were 
approximately $201, and it then proceeded to Minneapolis, for 
which movement there were freight charges of $200 more. The 
total cost of the trip according to this compilation is approxi- 
mately $2,466. Mr. Poole suggests that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and the attorney general cooperate to stop such repeated 
reconsignments. “Meantime,” says Mr. Poole, “so far as we 
know, the car is still rolling.’ 


Preparing for Christmas 


Selieving that the movement of mail, parcel post and express 
shipments will be extraordinary during the holiday season this year 
and that there is every indication of an unusually large passen- 
ger traffic, R. H. Aishton, regional director of the Northwestern 
region, has promulgated nine suggestions for the handling of this 
traffic, embodying them in a statement which has been sent to 
railroad officers in his district. Mr. Aishton suggests that: 

(1) Requirements of busiress to be carefully estimated in 
advance and equipment and power provided sufficient to avoid 
overcrowding of delayed movement of trains. 

2) Repairs to all passenger train cars to be expedited and all 
such cars fit for use held out of shop in the meantime. 

(3) Special attention to be given to the inspection, cleaning 
and gencral preparation of cars for service during the holiday 
season. ‘ 

Cooperation between individual roads with common use of 
equipment, including through routing of cars to avoid transfers 
which would causc delay or be inconvenient to passengers. Co- 
operation with Pullman Company, with the purpose of making 
best possible use of available sleeping cars. 

(5) Temporary increase of facilities for storage and handling 
of baggage, mail and express to avoid congestion which has 
occurred in past years, use conveniently located freight houses 
and other buildings. 

(6) Provide additional employees in ticket offices, baggage 
and parcel rooms, information bureaus, etc., and, if necessary, 
increase the number of depot passenger representatives. 

(7) Change ticket office hours during the period of heavy 
sales, opening offices at night, if necessary. 

(8) Arrange fer publicity necessary to induce passengers to 
buy tickets in advance, thus avoiding congestion and permitting 
advance estimate of train and equipment required. The passen- 
ger traffic committee will suggest a form of poster to be used 
for this purpose in depots and ticket offices, and will also pre- 
scribe rules to govern advertising which will include instructions 
to passengers. 

(9) Careful attention to supplies and the provision of neces- 
sary additional help on dining cars and in restaurants, lunch 
rooms, etc. 


Se 


Railwaymen in France to Strike 
LONDon, 

Extremists in France are taking advantage of the absence of 
the leaders of the General Federation of Labor, who are in 
Washington, by carrying on an active strike propaganda. The 
Paris Section of the State railways is taking the lead and notices 
were distributed on November 6, among all services ordering 
work to cease on November 7 on the left bank of the Seine. 
The political object of this threatened strike is clear from the 
following order of the day: “The railwaymen of the Champ de 
Mars decide to leave work at 3 p. m. on Friday, November 7, 
as a protest, first, against the delays in the amnesty and, second, 
against intervention in Russia.” 


Frank H. Clark, consulting engineer of New York City. 
has gone to Peking to act as technical adviser to the Min- 
istry of Communications of the Republic of China. Mr, 
Clark recently re- 
signed as general 
superintendent of 
motive power ot 
the Baltimore & 
Ohio to open 
offices in New 
York City and un- 
dertake  engineer- 
ing investigations, 
report upon rail- 
way conditions and 
operations and co- 
operate in the prep- 
aration of plans 
and = specifications 
for railway equip- 
ment and materials 
as well as to advise 
export firms, for- 
eign railways and 
other concerns 
purchasing  equip- 
ment or materials 
from United States 
manufacturers. He 
was associated witl 
David L. Barnes, consulting engineer of Chicago, for four 
years and later entered the service of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, where he held successively the positions ol 
chief draftsman, mechanical engineer, superintendent of mo- 
tive power and general superintendent of motive power. Re- 
signing from that company in 1910, he joined the staff of the 
Baltimore & Ohio as general superintendent of motive power, 
a position he held for eight years. Mr. Clark is a member 
and has served as president of the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association and the Master Car Builders’ Asso 
ciation. 





F. H. Clark 


Germany’s Passenger Service Ceases 


On Tuesday, November 4, the whole passenger servic« through- 
out Germany ceased for 11 days, and after that period there will 
be only absolutely necessary passenger trains. In the industria! 
regions the workers’ trains will not be taken off, and in and 
around the cities a restricted local service will be kept up, Du! 
that is all. The telegraphic and postal service is in a chaotte 
condition and the telephone service is impossible. Stations 
throughout the country are congested with goods traffic and 
the canal services are almost at a standstill. The mails will have 
to be forwarded by goods train, and the only travel service ® 
Germany will be its Zeppelin service running between Berlin 
and Friedrichshafen. The stoppage of passenger traffic is F 
ficially explained as being necessary in order to secure adequate 
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distribution of coal and potatoes. As, however, the occupation 
troops must be in a position to occupy the plebiscite areas as 
provided by the Peace Treaty, and the moving of considerable 
bodies of troops is attended with difficulty, some connect the 
government’s decree with the forthcoming troop movements. 
Other people think the desire to avoid trouble round about 
November 9, the anniversary of the revolution, has something 
to do with this measure. 


Deficit on Prussian Railways 


The deficit on Prussian railways for 1919, so-far as can be 
ascertained, amounts to approximately $155,000,000, of which 
$40,000,000 has been expended in indemnities for railway thefts. 
It is estimated that the total working expenses for the year will 
amount to about $1,700,000,000.— Modern Transport. 


Recuperation in Belgium 


The coal mines of Belgium were not damaged by the Germans, 
and although they need new hoisting cables and other important 
repairs, they are now turning out 84 per cent of their pre-war 
deliveries. This statement is from a circular which has been 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in 
connection with the International Trade Conference. Belgium 
is already exporting coal to France, Italy, Holland and Switzer- 
land, a total of about 400,000 tons a month. Iron works suffered 
seriously from the war; of 52 blast furnaces, 9 are now working. 
In the textile field there is a good deal of activity and about a 
million spindles are now resuming operations. The railroads are 
being rapidly restored. Germany has replaced a large part of 
the cars and locomotives which were taken away, and slow 
freight is now moving. almost normally. On the main railroads 
passenger traffic is already quite as intensive and as rapid as 
before the war. Conflicts between labor and capital in Belgium 
have been settled, in general, quite peaceably ; employers have in- 
creased rates of pay, and the workingmen, realizing the serious 
state of the country, have not pushed their claims to the extreme. 
Belgium still needs machines and raw materials, and must have 
capital. 


English Railwaymen Want More Holidays 
And More Free Passes 


Lonpon. 

According to an article published in the Morning Post, at a 
special meeting of the Associated Society of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and Firemen at Leeds the Executive Committee was in- 
structed to demand 7 shillings and 6 pence per week special rent 
allowance to all members to be paid in addition to wages. The 
following resolutions were passed: 

1. That 14 days’ holiday be allowed annually with full pay 
after six months’ service; an extra day to be allowed for each 
bank holiday worked; six free passes to be available annually to 
any part of the United Kingdom, for each man, his wife and 
family. 

2. That enginemen, motormen, assistant drivers, firemen and 
electric trainmen who from ill health or defective eyesight 
brought about by their employment are taken off the footplate 
(electric cr steam) shall be paid not less than the rate they 
were receiving when taken off the footplate. 

A definite stand was also to be taken against the question of 
lodging away from home, and to refuse to undertake journeys 
which involve this practice. It was also agreed that members’ 
contributions should be increased by 2 pence per week. 


England’s Railroad Deficit 


Lonpon. 

The Times Trade Supplement states that official statements 
in connection with railway receipts and expenditure have by no 
means established the existence of any such large deficit as was 
paraded to make a vase for the setting up of a Ministry of 
Transport. It is known for example that receipts from freight 
trafic during the war period, even if the Government traffics are 
excluded, have been higher than for the year 1913. The increase 
in freight traffic revenue for the year 1918, as compared with the 
year 1913, was nearly 20,000,000, and for the years 1916 and 1917 
was considerably in excess of that figure. There is a general 
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belief that if Government traffics were allowed for, the estimated 
deficit on working during the war period, even after allowing 
for claims to be made by railway companies for arrears of main- 
tenance would be almost extinguished. Under present condition, 
with a heavy falling off in Government traffic which has not yet 
been replaced by the demand for ordinary freight traffic with the 
new claims on revenues to meet the higher wages bill, it is 
difficult to see how a deficit on working can be avoided. 
Whether it will require an average increase in freight rates of 
anything like 50 per cent is quite another matter and it will be 
the business of the Advistory Committee, on which important 
commercial interests are represented, to see that no undue bur- 
den is imposed on British trade. 


Electrification System Proposed 
to Be Adopted on French Railways 


Lonpon, 

The following is an abstract taken from “Le Genie Civil” of 
August 30, regarding the conclusion arrived at by the French 
Commission to America in connection with the choice of a 
system of electric traction: 

In‘ view of the remarkable results obtained by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, with 3,000 volt direct cur- 
rent, M. Mauduit, Professor at the Faculty of Science of Nancy, 
France, does not hesitate in finally deciding in favor of the adop- 
tion of this system, which he considers to be the only one at 
present realy efficient for main-line electric traction. Single- 
phase current, which at first sight offers the advantage of lend- 
ing itself to a great variety of combinations, may some day 
achieve satisfactory working, but it is beyond doubt that the 
present practice is far from this desirable state of efficiency. 

The drawback to continuous current is that it is more costly 
in initial outlay, on account of the rotary sub-stations which 
transform the 50-period three-phase current generally generated 
in power stations. However, one must bear in mind that in 
order to realize a saving in this direction with single-phase cur- 
rent, it is necessary to generate this single phase current under 
low frequency (16 periods) by means of special generating sets, 
failing which, if one wishes to utilize the current normally pro- 
duced by the power stations (50 periods three phase current) 
it is necessary to resort to rotary transformers, both with the 
single-phase and the direct currents. From this standpoint con- 
tinuous current offers the advantage of lending itself to the 
utilization of current from any power station, under the same 
conditions. 

With regard to working expenses, M. Mauduit, does not 
consider that the difference between the two systems will be 
considerable and that it will count in the choice of a system. 

The almost complete absence of perturbations on the tele- 
phone and telegraph lines forms, as regards continuous cur- 
rent, a very considerable superiority over the other systems. 

Three-phase current which in America is only of insignificant 
local use has not been mentioned, as M. Mauduit is of the opin- 
ion that it should be rejected, especialy in view of the com- 
plexity and high price of the installation and upkeep of its two 
contact lines. 

From an economic point of view, the documents which we 
have brought from America are far less complete and less pre- 
cise than the technical information. On the other hand, it is 
necessary, in order to draw conclusions from the American 
experience as to the economic future of European electric trac- 
tion, to introduce considerable modifications in the figures, on 
account of the two main constants which differentiate the 
American working from the European working. 

The coupling used in America has a tensile strength of about 
135 tons and one may allow for a tensile stress up to 40 tons; 
in Europe, there are two types of couplings, the tensile strength 
of which is 35 and 55 tons respectively, while the tensile stress 
allowed is limited to 10 tons except in Switzerland where it is 
12 to 15 tons. 

American passenger cars and goods wagons are fitted with 
compressed air brakes. The result is that they use engines two 
to three times more powerful, goods trains two to three times 
longer and heavier than in Europe, and that the attendants on 
goods trains are comparatively less numerous, which completely 
alters the figures in connection with working. 

Exact calculation made by companies, and particularly the 
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results obtained with the first electrifications carried out and the 
taking into account the actual price of coal, will alone show 
under what conditions electric traction will be more economical 
than steam traction. It is already known, anyhow, that the 
saving will be greater on lines with long gradients and heavy 
traffic, and it is probable that, as regards liens deviating too 
much from these conditions, electric traction will be more costly 
than steam traction. 

However, the ever increasing necessity to economize coal, and 
the great side-advantages well known to derive from electrifi- 
cation, make it necessary to proceed as rapidly as possible with 
the initial work of a progressive electrification of the most in- 
teresting lines of our Paris-Orleans, Paris-Lyon-Mediterranean, 
and Midi systems. 


Coal Shortage in Argentina Results in 
Use of Corn as Fuel 


In the Argentine Republic all the coal consumed on the rail- 
ways and by power companies, etc., used to be imported from 
England, says an article in the Railway Gazette (London). 
Soon after the outbreak of war, however, the necessity for the 
employment of ships for other purposes reduced the supply of 
coal and, as time passed, the quantity decreased until at last 
practically no coal was introduced. 

It had always been customary for the railways in the far 
northern part of the country, where forests of hard wood 
abound, to burn wood in locomotives, and the use of this class 
of fuel was rapidly adopted by all the railways, and also by the 
factories and electric-power companies in the large towns, as 
well as by private householders. As a result, the price of wood 
fuel largely increased and it soon became evident that the rail- 
ways could not haul to the south sufficient wood to supply them- 
selves and other consumers. 

The British Government sent to the Argentine a certain num- 
ber of ships to bring back wheat to Europe, but practically none 
to carry maize, of which a very large amount is grown in the 
Republic. Since it was not being exported, the farmers could 
not sell any, and they consequently became holders of large 
stocks of corn (maize), which they could not turn into cash. 
At the time the shortage in wood fuel was becoming pro- 
nounced, and it was suggested that corn might be burnt in its 
stead. 

The farmers put forward their stocks at about $15 a ton, de- 
livered at rail side. Experiments were made, and it was found 
that maize would burn freely and had practically the same calo- 
rific value as hard wood. It gave good results in the stationary 
boilers of power houses, and some was used in locomotives. 
Thousands of tons were burnt each month in the power houses 
of the railways, and in those established by public companies in 
the large towns to furnish electricity for lighting, power, electric 
tramways and railways. 

It was burnt sometimes in the form of grain, but more often 
on the cob. Firebars had to be placed about % in. apart, other- 
wise the grain fell through into the ash pit or ash pan. This 
closing up of the bars was particularly necessary when maize 
was used on locomotives. In such cases it was burnt mostly on 
shunting engines. 

The relative calorific values of maize and coal are found to be 
in practice, as 2.5 to 1; similar values for hard wood and coal 
vary between 2.1 of ‘wood to 1 of coal, and 2.5 of wood to 1 of 
coal. The coal referred to is the best Welsh steam coal. The 
hard wood varies much according to the class of the trees from 
which it is cut, and the length of time it has been cut. 
the new, green wood rushed forward directly after cutting, in a 
wet season, contained as much as 40 per cent by weight of 
moisture. 

If maize is ground down until the particles are about the size 
of those of a medium sand, and it is then blown, by a fan, into 
a heated combustion chamber, it immediately bursts into flame, 
and is much more economically consumed. Some power com- 
panies laid down the necessary plant for dealing with it in this 
manner, and obtained results which showed the maize fuel to 
have a calorific value, relative to steam coal, of 2 to 1. 

A large quantity of maize is still being burnt in the Argentine 
Republic, but the fuel question is a little easier, due to the fact 
that oil in reasonable quantities is now arriving from the Mexi- 
can and other oil fields. 
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Locomotive Deliveries, Week Ended November 8 


The following new locomotives were shipped during the 
week ended November 8: 


Works Road Number Type 
A eer ree ee a 3 USRA Consol. 
PS 6666 cree SRO eee eS re re re 1 Santa Fe. 
Sy Sa OE Miveved eee ntnees ces 1 USRA Mallet, 
5 
MEE gdb0c0sbne ROT ENOTES ae eRmRewes 5 
Locomotives 


Tue Fore River Rattroap has ordered one 0-6-0 locomotive 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue SoutH MANcCHURIAN RaiLway has ordered 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


six 0-8-0 


Perrin & MARSHALL, 2 Rector street, New York, will be in 
the market shortly for two 40-ton switching locomotives. 


Tue Detroir Epison Company, Detroit, Mich., has ordered 


two 0-6-0 switching locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue SHANTUNG Rai_way (China) has ordered through Mitsui 
& Co., 65 Broadway, New York, seven consolidation locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EguipMENT Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for three standard gage 
six-wheel switching engines, weighing about 70 tons. 


Tue Unitep Fruit Company is in the market for a number 
of three to six-ton fuel oil locomotives of 24 in., 30 in., 36 in. 
and 42 in gage, for use on its lines in Central America. 


Freight Cars 


THe Great NorTHERN is asking prices on 1,000 30-ton wooden 
stock cars. 


THe CHESAPEAKE & Onto is repairing 250 freight cars and 
may repair several thousand additional cars. 


Tue Srertinc Coat Company, Daniel Boone, Ky., has ordered 
49 mine cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tuomas W. Simmons & Company, 4 John street, New York 
City, is inquiring for 100 steel box cars for export to China. 


Grorce H. Carey, 1 Broadway, New York, is in the market 
for 200 second-hand, all-steel gondola cars of 100,000-Ib. capacity. 


Tue Hyman Pickte Company, Louisville, Ky., has ordered 
one 40-ton flat car from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


Tue Feperat Suip Buitpinc Company, Kearney, N. J., is 
inquiring for 20 low-side gondolas and 10 flat cars of 50-tons 
capacity. 


Tue Manwattan Om Company, Minneapolis, Minn., is in 
the market for 100 8,000-gal. capacity and 100 10,000-gal. capacity 
tank cars. 


THe Aracoma Coat Company, Huntington, W. Va., has or- 
dered 50 composite mine cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


Tue Lipcerwoop MANuracturinG Company, 96 Liberty street, 
New York, is in the market for 100 50-ton ballast cars for the 
South Manchurian Railway. 


Tue Betcian GoverNMENT has bought 1,000 30-ton gondola 
cars from the American Government, 2,000 Belgian standar 
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type cars from the British and 5,000 from Belgian manufac- 
turers. 


Tue V. V. Lepepyerr ENGINEERING & SuppLy Company, 227 
Fulton street, New York, is inquiring for 60 second-hand flat 
cars with steel underframes; 40 of these cars to be of standard 
gage and 60,000-Ib. capacity, and 20 of 36-in. gage and 50,000-lb. 
capacity, for export to the West Indies. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA EguipMent Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. is in the market for a second-hand 
standard gage baggage car. 


Tue Maprip, Zarocossa & ALECARTE RaiLway, Madrid, Spain, 
has ordered 20 second-class and 30 first-class passenger coaches 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Iron and Steel 


GrorceE H. Carey, 1 Broadway, New York, is in the market 
for 150 tons of 20-lb. relaying rails with the necessary bars. 


Tue V. V. LepepyerrF ENGINEERING & Supply Company, 227 
Fulton street, New York, is in the market for 2,000 tons of 12-lb. 
rails for export to the West Indies. 


Signaling 


Tue CANADIAN PAcriric is installing automatic block signals on 
its line between Galt, Ont., and Woodstock, 30 miles; the General 
Railway Signal Company’s signals arranged on the “absolute 
permissive” plan. 


Miscellaneous 


THe GOVERNMENT OF NETHERLANDS, through its New York 
office, has ordered 4,000 forged wheels and axles for the Java 
State Railways from the Forged Steel Wheel Company, and 
18,000 tons of 50 Ib. and 70 Ib. rails with angle bars, tie plates 
and clips (2,000 tons) from the U. S. Steel Corporation and the 
Consolidated Steel -Company. 


Perin & MARSHALL, 2 Rector street, New York consulting 
engineers for the Lung Yen Mining Administration of China, 
are in the market for four 3,000 cu. ft. 8 wheel type self-dumping 
cinder cars of standard gage; also for a 15-ton steam locomotive 
crane with 45 ft. boom, and additional 20 ft. removable extension 
piece in center, with a 3% cu. yd. clam shell bucket, a 45-in, lift- 
ing magnet and 7% kilowatt engine driven generating set, stand- 
ard to be same as on the Pekin-Kalyon Railway, on which the 
crane will be located. 


R. S. Wiis, 11 Broadway, New York, has ordered from the 
Consolidated Steel Company 2,400 steel wheels and 1,200 axles, 
also an additional 200 wheels and 1,000 axles for use on rail- 
roads in Spain. Orders have also been given to the Railway 
Steel Spring Company for 11,700 steel springs and to the Niles- 
Bement Pond Company for a 48-in. hydraulic press of 200 tons’ 

. capacity, a Niles No. 2 automatically-driven axle lathe, a 48-in. 
standard car wheel borer, and a No. 2 extra heavy car wheel 
lathe, all for export to Spain. 





Bic Encine Menaces Town.—The throbs of a 2,000-h.p. en- 
gine are the cause of heart throbs and consternation in Sister- 
ville. W. Va. Residents fear a part of the city will tumble down 
as a result of the vibrations. The engine in question belongs 
to the West Virginia Light Heat and Power Company, furnish- 
ing electricity to four municipalities. Council has condemned 
the engine and citizens in addition have appealed to the Public 
Service Commission. The engine was built a number of years 
ago, but was not used because of its great size, but recently the 
smaller engines have become disabled, and it has become neces- 
Sary to use the larger one. 
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Henry C. Frick, a director of the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
also of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, died on December 2, at his home in New York. 


The plant of the E. A. Kinsey Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
manufacturers of railway and contractors’ supplies, was dam- 
aged by fire on November 21 to the estimated extent of 
$100,000. 


The Kalamazoo Railway Supply Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has increased its capital stock from $150,000 to $300,- 
000 and plans the erection of an addition to its plant 100 ft. 
by 310 ft., to cost $10,000. 


The International Steel Tube Company has been incorpor- 
ated under the laws of Delaware with a capital of $2,500,000, 
of which $1,000,000 is preferred and $1,500,000 common stock, 
and is planning the immediate construction of the first unit 
of a seamless tube plant at Cleveland, Ohio. William P. Day, 
president of the International Steel Tie Company, is presi- 
dent, and Thomas Parrock, former superintendent of the 
Republic Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is vice-presi- 
dent of the new concern. 


H. W. Ross has been elected vice-president of -Templeton, 
Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago, manufacturers of Simplex jacks, 
and assumed his duties with that company on September 29. 
In 1916 Mr. Ross was 
designated as engineer 
in charge of installing 
a bureau of standards 
for the Quartermaster 
Corps, U. S. A., for the 
purpose of testing and 
selecting various motor 
machine’ shop tools 
and accessory equip- 
ment for the United 
States Government. In 
1917 he was called to 
Washington, D. C., to 
purchase machinery, 
tools and auto acces- 
sories for use of the 
Motor Transport Corps 
in France, on August l, 
1917, receiving his com- 
mission as captain, later 
being promoted to ma- 
jor. He went overseas, 
where he was connected with the Motor Transport Corps in 
an engineering and purchasing capacity. He was later sent 
to Spain and Portugal in connection with the General Pur- 
chasing Board. After the close of hostilities Major Ross 
was selected as officer in charge of sales of Motor Transport 
Corps equipment in connection with the United States 
Liquidation Commission, and he had charge of the appraisal 
and selling of the vast quantity of motor cars, trucks, motor- 
cycles and machinery that the government had accumulated 
in France. Major Ross returned to the United States on 
September 15, and at his request was mustered out of the 
service soon thereafter. Mr. Ross’ new work covers the 
general sales management of Simplex jacks, and he will give 
particular attention to the Simplex pole pulling and pole 
straightening and special emergency jacks used by steam and 
electric railways and other public utility companies. 





H. W. Ross 


M. J. Keane, manager of the steam goods branch of the 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, with headquarters at 
Toronto, -Ont., has resigned and organized the Valve Engi- 
neering Company, with office at 160 King street West, To- 
ronto. The new concern will act as agents for the Pennsyl- 
vania Flexible Metal Hose Company, the Penberthy Injector 
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Company, Spands & Witwyte, manufacturers of pressure 
packing for steam and gas engines, and other power plant 
equipment companies. 


Robert C. McCarter, consulting engineer to all the Euro- 
pean Westinghouse companies and president and managing 
director of the Russian Westinghouse Company, with office 
at New York City, and William Cooper, consulting engineer, 
who prior to the establishment of his office in New York, 
in 1917, was European manager and chief engineer for Robert 
W. Hunt & Co., have formed a partnership and will act as 
consulting engineers under the firm name of McCarter & 
Cooper, with office at 165 Broadway, New York City. 


Major C. G. Carothers, who served in the U. S. Army as 
captain and major from September, 1917, to September, 1919, 
has been appointed Chicago railroad representative of the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, with head- 
quarters at Akron, 
Ohio, succeeding F. O. 
Slutz, promoted. Major 
Carothers was born on 
August 31, 1881, at Mat- 
toon, Ill, and was edu- 
cated in the grade and 
high schools of his 
native town. He served 
an apprenticeship as 
machinist at Mattoon 
on the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, and then worked 
for a number of west- 
erp railroads. He sub- 
sequently attended 
Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., and was 
graduated as a railway 
mechanical engineer in 
1912. From August of that year to August, 1914, he was 
mechanical engineer with the Falls Hollow Staybolt Com- 
pany, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. He then served to September, 
1917, as senior mechanical engineer with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division of Valuation, Southern District, 
with headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn. In July, 1917, he 
received a commission as captain in the Engineers Reserve 
Corps, and was called to active service the following Sep- 
tember to attend the Second Engineer Officers’ Training 
Camp, American University, Washington, D. C. He subse- 
quently was attached to the 301lst Engineers of the 76th 
Division at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., and in January, 1918, 
was sent to France, to report to the general superintendent 
of motive power, Colonel H. H. Maxfield, of the Railway 
Transportation Corps. He subsequently served in the rail- 
road yard at Is-sur-Tille as master mechanic and built a 
shop there, also one at Villa-le-Sec, the advance section am- 
munition depot. He later served as superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the 13th Grand Division, with headquarters 
at Is-sur-Tille. 


The Detroit Star Grinding Wheel Company has been 
formed by merging the business of the Detroit Grinding 
Wheel Company and the Star Corundum Wheel Company, 
both of Detroit, Mich. The officers of the new company 
are: John R. Kempf, president; J. T. Wing, vice-president; 
F. H. Whelden, secretary and treasurer. Edward N. Dodge, 
formerly with the Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
been appointed general sales manager. The company’s plant 
and offices will be at 241-61 Cavalry avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





Cc. G. Carothers 


Earl E. Eby, sales manager of the industrial bearings di- 
vision of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, New York 
City, has been appointed to the board of directors of Hyatt, 
Ltd., London, a new company formed to market the Hyatt 
bearings in Europe. Mr. Eby will devote his entire time to 
this work, with headquarters in New York. G. O. Helm- 
staedter, Chicago district manager of the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Company, has been promoted to sales manager to suc- 
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ceed Mr. Eby, with office at New York. W. B. Wachtler, 
formerly of the New York office, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Helmstaedter at Chicago. 


H. A. Jackson, president of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, has addressed a letter to shareholders stating that 
the proceeds of the new stock issue of $6,448,800 will be 
used as follows: redemption of bonds sow outstanding, $3,- 
086,300; extension of plant and of sales and service branches, 
$1,775,000; additional working capital, $1,587,800. The author- 
ized stock at present is $7,500,000, of which the amount 
issued and outstanding is $6,448,000. It is proposed to in- 
crease the authorized capital stock to $13,000,000 and to offer 
at par to each stock holder of the company an amount of 
new stock equal to the presént holdings. Mr. Jackson stated: 
“As a result of the increase, earnings will be substantially 
increased, the company will be free from all fixed charges, 
including sinking fund requirements, and there will be no 
capital liabilities other than the capital stock aggregating 
128,976 shares. Assuming the same rate of earnings for the 
remainder of the current calendar year as has been exper- 
ienced in the past nine months, the earning per share will 
be $35.55.” 


Charles S. Pflasterer, manager of the caustic soda primary 
battery department of the National Carbon Company, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, with office in that city, has been appointed 
eastern manager of the 
railroad sales depart- 
ment with the same 
headquarters. Mr 
Pflasterer was born in 
Allegheny, Pa., in 1875 
After spending two 
years in the steel mills 
at Braddock, Pa., he 
became connected with 
the Union Switch & 
Signal Company, Swiss- 
vale, Pa., in 1891 as a 
laborer. In 1893 he 
entered the employ of 
the Johnson Railroad 
Signal Company, Chi- 
cago, and from 1894 to 
1901 was connected 
successively with var- 
ious signal companies, 
the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, the Cleveland 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the Chicago Elevated Rail- 
ways and the Chicago Great Western. In 1901 he was ap- 
pointed interlocking foreman on the Union Pacific at Omaha, 
Neb. From 1901 to 1908 he was successively signal foreman, 
general signal foreman, superintendent of construction, gen- 
eral signal inspector and assistant signal engineer and in 1900 
was appointed assistant signal engineer of the Oregon Short 
Line, with headquarters at Ogden, Utah. In 1911 he became 
connected with the National Carbon Company, Inc., in charge 
of the caustic soda primary battery department, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment. 





Cc. S. Pflasterer 


The Pollak Steel Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, with plants 
located at Cincinnati and South Chicago, Ill., manufacturers 
of railroad car axles, locomotive forgings and heavy forg- 
ings for marine and machine builders, announce that it has 
recently added to its South Chicago plant a large extension 
for the manufacture of drop forgings for the automobile, 
tractor and agricultural implement trade and has added to 
its Cincinnati plant a large extension for the manufacture 
of automobile parts. The Pollak Steel Company has just 
closed negotiations with the Interstate Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago, which was desirous of carrying out its policy 
of concentration in the Chicago district, for the purchase 0! 
its rolling mill property at Marion, Ohio. The Marion mill 
is in full operation and this adds to the Pollak product the 
manufacture of shapes, angles, bars, as well as concrete reill- 
forcing bars for the building trade, agricultural implemen 
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manufacturers, tractor and automobile trade. In addition to 
its manufacture of specialties, such as automobile parts and 
drop forgings, which cannot be measured on a tonnage basis, 
this now gives the Pollak company a capacity of both forged 
and rolled products of approximately 300,000 tons a year. 


Dr. M. E. Pennington has joined the staff of the Ameri- 
can Balsa Company, Inc., New York, manufacturers of Balsa 
wood products, including insulation material. She will be 
in charge of its research and development work. Dr. Pen- 
nington graduated at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
she specialized in chemistry and received the degree of 
Ph. D. Dr. Pennington had charge of the chemical depart- 
ment of Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania and later 
of the City Bacteriological Laboratory of the Department 
of Health and Charities of the City of Philadelphia; she then 
established her own clinical laboratory, making a specialty 
of doing scientific research work in connection with medical 
research work of practicing physicians. Since 1905 she has 
been employed by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, hav- 
ing entered the service on part time, doing special research 
work, and later took up the preservation of foods by better 
handling methods, especially the application of refrigeration 
to all phases of the distribution of foodstuffs. Dr. Penning- 
ton gradually gave up her various other interests and has 
devoted herself entirely to that line of work under the 
auspices of the Department of Agriculture since 1907, when 
the Research Laboratory formally was established as an 
organization of the department. Dr. Pennington is the 
author of a number of articles which have appeared in the 
technical press and elsewhere, dealing with chemistry, bac- 
teriology and botany. Since her connection with the De- 
partment of Agriculture a number of articles by Dr. Pen- 
nington on the preservation of foodstuffs by low tempera- 
tures, the effect of better methods of handling perishables, 
also on refrigerator cars, have appeared in the Railway Age. 


Thomas H. Symington, who has been elected chairman of 
the board of the T. H. Symington Company, New York, was 
born on May 14, 1869, at Baltimore, Md., and educated at 
Lehigh University. In 1885 he served as an apprentice at 
the Mt. Clare shop of the Baltimore & Ohio and subsequently 
was consecutively journeyman-machinist, inspector of engines 
and inspector of materials on the same road. From August 
to November, 1893, he was draftsman at the Richmond Loco- 
motive Works and then for two years was general outside in- 
spector of the same works. From November, 1895, to June, 
1898, he was assistant superintendent of the Richmond Lo- 
comotive and Machine Works and then to April, 1901, was 
superintendent of motive power on the Atlantic Coast Line. 
He then organized and became president of the T. H. Sym- 
ington Company, with a plant at Corning, N. Y. In 1908 he 
reorganized the company and built one of the largest mal- 
leable iron plants in the country at Rochester. In 1916 he 
organized the Symington Machine Corporation, Rochester, 
for handling large shell contracts for Great Britain and Rus- 
sia. Two years later he extended the operations of the ma- 
chine company to handle government orders for shells and 
he organized and operated additional plants, including The 
Symington Anderson Company, to manufacture 75 mm. 
French model 1897 field pieces; also organized the Syming- 
ton Forge Corporation to manufacture 75 mm. shell forg- 
ings and the Symington Chicago Corporation to manufacture 
155 mm. shell forgings and machine shells. He was appointed 
assistant chief of ordnance in September, 1918, and_ since 
November of the same year, when he resigned his commis- 
sion from the army, has served as president of the T. H. 
Symington Company, malleable iron foundrymen and man- 


ufacturers of railroad equipment, with headquarters at New 
York. 


Trade Publications 


Concrete ann Highway Grape Crosstncs.—The Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chicago, has issued an eight-page pamphlet 
containing a report on the use of concrete slabs for paving high- 
Way Crossings on railways. The report is illustrated by numer- 
ous photographs of actual installations of this nature. 
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Railway Financial: News 


Boston & MaIne.—Judge Morton, inthe United States District 
Court at Boston, has signed a formal decree terminating the 
receivership of this road on December 1. James H. Hustis 
was appointed receiver of the Boston & Maine on August “29, 
1916. a 

Following the discharge of the receiver, the Boston & 
Maine and its seven leased lines were consolidated. The gov- 
ernment has turned over approximately $20,000,000 to meet the 
claims of the bondholders. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & Paciric—At a meeting on November 
18, the directors deferred dividend action until December, when 
semi-annual dividends will be considered, the last returns hav- 
ing been made in July. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Lovis.—This company 
has applied to the Illinois Public Utilities Commission for per- 
mission to issue $20,000,000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage bonds. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on the 
stock of this company was paid on November 29 to 113,881 
stockholders. Although this is the largest number ever re- 
corded only 1,709 of the checks went abroad. 


San FRANCISCO-OAKLAND TERMINAL Rattway.—The Railroad 
Commission of California has authorized this company to 
issue two notes to the Realty Syndicate Company, one for 
$247,000. the other for $33,630. To secure the payment of the 
larger note, the company is to deposit 370 of its general lien 
mortgage bonds and as security for the smaller note, 50 of the 
bonds are to be deposited. The commission has also authorized 
the company to issue its 6 per cent demand notes, not to 
exceed the sum of $169,520 to renew notes for a balance of 
$169,520 due on notes amounting to $218,460 issued to various 
banks. The company reports that it has paid $48,940 of the 
original notes. These notes are to be procured by the deposit 
of $257,000 face value of the company’s general lien mortgage 
bonds. 


SouTHERN RaiLway.—Walter Kerr, president of the New York 
Life Insurance & Trust Company has been elected a director 
to succeed A, D. Julliard, deceased. 


SpokANE & INLAND EmpirE.—This road has been ordered sold 
under foreclosure on November 1 by order of the United 
States District Court at Spokane. 


Timpson & Henperson.—D. R. Harris, Mayor of Henderson, 
Texas, has been appointed receiver for this line, which is 35 
miles in length. 


Twin Mountain & Potomac—John J. Baker of Keyser, W. Va., 
has been appointed receiver for this road which operates 
between Keyser, W. Va., and Twin Mountain, 27 miles. 


Railway Construction 


CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN.—The rapid increase in the develop- 
ment of the Palo Verde Valley, Cal., and the corresponding 
need for railroad service have been cited by the California 
Southern Railroad Company as reason for its application to the 
Railroad Commission of the State of California for authority 
to make an eight-mile extension of its lines southwest of its 
present terminus at Blythe, Riverside county, Cal. The com- 
missioners were also asked to authorize the issuance of bonds 
to the extent of $135,000 to meet the cost of making this ex- 
tension. 


Tue Erte Raitroap has given a contract to Baldwin & Wel- 
comer, Union City, Pa., to build a brick machine shop at Mon- 
mouth street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Railroad Administration 


Federal and General Managers 


Lyman Delano, federal manager of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Savannah Union Station and the Winston-Salem South- 
bound, has had his jurisdiction extended over the Charles- 
ton & Western Carolina and the Georgia; T. F. Darden, assist- 
ant to Mr. Delano as federal manager of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed assistant federal manager of the Charleston & West- 
ern Carolina and the Georgia; W. L. Mapother, federal man- 
ager of the Louisville & Nashville and four other roads under 
the direction of B. L. Winchell, regional director of the 
Southern region, has had jurisdiction extended over the At- 
lanta & West Point and the Western Railroad of Alabama. 
These extensions of jurisdiction have been occasioned by 
the death of Federal Manager Edwin T. Lamb, whose death 
occurred November 9. 


Operating 
F. M. Doar, chairman board of control of the Augusta 


Union Station, has been appointed superintendent of the 
Charleston & Western Carolina. 


A. W. Anderson, general superintendent of the Augusta & 
Summerville, the Augusta Union Station and the Georgia, 
with headquarters at Augusta, Ga., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Georgia and the Charleston & Western 
Carolina. 


S. T. Grimshaw, trainmaster of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Monroe, S. C., has been appointed assistant general manager 
of the Macon, Dublin & Savannah, with headquarters at Ma- 
con, Ga., succeeding J. A. Streyer, resigned to accept service 
elsewhere. 


James C. McCullough, whose promotion to general super- 
intendent of the Central System of the Pennsylvania Lines 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., was announced in the 
Railway Age of September 12 (page 490), was born in Deers- 
ville, Ohio, on August 31, 1865. He entered railway service 
in 1881 as a tinner’s helper, on the Pittsburgh division of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. From 1881 un- 
til 1898 he was successively bolt machine operator, machin- 
ist’s helper, fireman and engineman at Pittsburgh. In April, 
1898, he was appointed assistant road foreman of engines on 
the Pittsburgh division and in 1901 was promoted to road 
foreman of engines and trainmaster on the Marietta division. 
On January 1, 1902, he was made trainmaster of the Pitts- 
burgh division and in 1910 superintendent of the Marietta di- 
vision. In January, 1912, he was transferred to the Rich- 
mond division and in 1914, to the Pittsburgh division, which 
position he held until his recent promotion. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


W. H. Vincent, auditor of the Georgia and assistant secre- 
tary and auditor of the Elberton & Eastern, with headquar- 
ters at Augusta, Ga., has been appointed federal auditor of 
the Georgia and the Charleston & Western Carolina. W. S. 
Morris, federal treasurer of the Georgia, has also been ap- 
pointed federal treasurer of the Charleston & Western 
Carolina. 


La Rue Brown, whose appointment as general solicitor of 
the Railroad Administration was announced in the Emergency 
Bulletin of the Railway Age of Nov. 11, was born in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and graduated from Phillips Exeter Academy, the 
academic department of Harvard and Harvard Law School. 
After practising law, he became chairman of the Minimum 
Wage Commission of Massachusetts and in 1913 became 
special counsel for the Massachusetts Public Service Com- 
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mission in connection with matters relating to the financine 
of the New York New Haven & Hartford Railroad. From 
1914 to 1918 he was chiefly engaged as special counsel for 
the United States in various anti-trust suits, including that 
against the United Shoe Machinery Company, and was also 
engaged with proceedings under the Panama canal act, re- 
lating to the control of water carriers by competitors. 


Traffic 


Ernest Williams, assistant general freight and passenger 
agent of the Georgia, with headquarters at Augusta, Ga., has 
been appointed general freight and passenger agent of that 
road and of the Charleston & Western Carolina. D, H, 
Crenshaw, division claim agent of the Georgia at Augusta, 
Ga., has been appointed freight claim agent of both roads, 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


L. G. Morphy, designing engineer of the Boston & Albany, 
has had his title changed to principal assistant engineer with 
duties to remain unchanged. 


J. E. Willoughby, chief engineer of the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Wilmington, N. C., has been appointed chief engineer of 
the Georgia and the Charleston & Western Carolina. 


S. L. Church, division engineer of the Conemaugh division 
of the Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been transferred 
to the Maryland division, succeeding J. O. Hackenberg, ap- 
pointed principal assistant engineer at Wilmington, Del.; 
N. B. Pitcairn, main line supervisor at Perrysville, Md., has 
been appointed Mr. Church’s successor. 


Purchasing 


F. H. Fechtig, purchasing agent of the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Wilmington, N. C., has been appointed purchasing agent 
of the Georgia and the Charleston & Western Carolina. 


Corporate 
Traffic 


C. A. Blood, has resigned as federal traffic manager of the 
Lehigh Valley and has been appointed corporate traffic man- 
ager with headquarters in New York City. 


H. C. Franks has been appointed general agent of the San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass with office at San Antonio, Texas. 
He will represent the corporation in matters pertaining to 
freight and passenger traffic. 


F. H. Glendenning has been appointed foreign freight 
agent of the Canadian Pacific at Vancouver, B. C.; C. & 
Gowans, foreign freight agent at Montreal, and H. W. Gillis 
has been appointed assistant to Mr. Gowans. 


W. R. Smith, general manager and chief engineer of the 
Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Columbia, the Alberta & 
Great Waterways and the Central Canada, with office at Ed- 
monton, Alberta, has also been appointed traffic manager, 
succeeding C. Dowling, who has resigned. 


Obituary 


Lewis S. Smith, federal treasurer of the Texas & Pacific, 
and acting federal treasurer of the Trans-Mississippi Ter- 
minal, notice of whose death appeared in the Railway Agé 
Emergency Bulletin of October 13, began railroad work ™ 
1877 in the treasury department of the International & Great 
Northern at Palestine, Texas. He entered the employ ® 
the Texas & Pacific in 1886 in the capacity of paymaster. In 
1890 he was appointed treasurer of the same road and in July, 
1918, after the road had been taken over by the government 
he was made federal treasurer. The following year he was 
appointed acting federal treasurer of the Trans-Mississip?! 
Terminal. Prior to joining the staff of Texas & Pacific, he 
was connected with the Missouri Pacific with offices at St 
Louis. 
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In most parts of the country the track is going into the 
winter saturated with water from the recent general rains. 
This will lead to more than the usual 
Increased Pre- amount of heaving and rough track, 
cautions Will Be particularly since less than the normal 
Necessary amount of ditching and other drainage 
work has been done during the last 
three or four years. This condition is arising at a time 
when the track structure itself has been weakened by in- 
adequate renewals of rails, ties and ballast. It is now too 
jate to make amends for the deficiencies of the past. The 
problem is to see that sufficient supervision and inspection 
are provided to detect and correct any weaknesses promptly 
and before they become serious. This will call for added 
care by all responsible for the safety of track. 


Late in November formal ceremonies attended the opening of 
the San Diego & Arizona, a 148-mile line extending east- 
ward from San Diego, Cal., to a con- 
Recent Railway nection with the Southern Pacific at El] 
Extensions Centro. This line, which was described 
(Rarae Aves.) in the Railway Age of April 11, page 
931, is one involving somewhat more 
thin ordinary construction difficulties. However, there would 
be little remarkable about the completion of such a railroad 
but for the fact that the building of new main line rail- 
roads in the United States has become almost an extinct 
pursuit. Annual statistics still disclose that some mileages 
of new railways are being built each year, but analysis shows 
that these are concerned, for the most part, with branch line 
extensions, lumber spurs and oil and coal field developments. 
Repeated reference has been made in these columns to the 
almost total cessation of extensive railway development in 
this country and the completion of the San Diego & Arizona 
is the exception which proves the rule. 


One of the changes which the Railroad Administration made 
in passenger traffic conditions was the establishment of con- 
’ solidated ticket offices. The corpo- 
Service at rations themselves had had _consoli- 
Consolidated = dated ticket offices in some cities for a 
Ticket Offices number of years and where such an 
office is well located, with ample at- 

tendants to take care of the peak load, it is generally consid- 
ered satisfactory. It is undoubtedly a convenience to be 
able to choose between two or more alternative routes and 
secure railroad and Pullman tickets on any one of these 
Toutes at the same office. As in nearly every other busi- 
hess, however, it has been found increasingly difficult to 
get clerks who come directly in contact with the public who 
are polite, alert and intelligent. The arrangement of the 
consolidated ticket offices in the larger cities is such that one 
clerk or ticket agent is assigned to a specified section of the 
counter; in a large office there may be 10 or 15 such sections. 
One difficulty which has developed is the tendency of a lazy 
or indifferent ticket seller to be absent from his section of 
the counter, or to appear to be engaged in other work, so that 
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an undue amount of work is done by the two or three more 
ambitious and alert ticket sellers and an unnecessary delay 
results. If there was an incentive for the ticket seller to 
sell as many tickets as he could, the service to the public 
would probably be considerably improved, and a source of 
waste time and possibly of waste money in salaries of ticket 
sellers would be eliminated. Might it not be possible to 
grade the salary of ticket sellers so as to give the ambitious 
clerk a somewhat higher average monthly income than the 
indifferent clerk ? Of course, there are difficulties in the 
way of such a scheme; a clerk who had the hard luck 
to sell an undue proportion of short trip tickets might feel 
himself aggrieved, but if the salary was fixed on a three- 
month’s average, it would seem that the more efficient man 
would be properly rewarded. If consolidated ticket offices 
are to be continued after the corporations resume operation of 
their roads some such plan as this might be worth consider- 
ation. 


Travelers who during the past year or two have been able 
to make their accustomed railroad journeys only by occa- 
, sionally—or frequently—standing in 
Reserving Seats the aisle of a day coach for from ten 
in to a hundred miles ought, perhaps, to 

Day Coaches congratulate themselves that they had 

an American day coach to stand in. 

In England, where nearly every passenger-carrying unit 
classed as “coaching stock” is a compartment car, and where, 
consequently, the standing-up arrangement is nearly or quite 
out of the question, passengers by the hundreds during the 
past summer have been paying a shilling each for the ad- 
vance reservation of seats; this merely for the clerical work 
incident to reservation, not for extra breathing space or 
luxury of fittings as in the case of a Pullman car. On many 
occasions it was necessary to take this precaution a sufficient 
time in advance, or else stay at home. A Saturday express 
of the Great Western from London to the seashore was re- 
ported as having its six hundred seats booked three weeks 
ahead! There were not enough cars and locomotives to 
carry all the people who wished to travel, and no other so- 
lution of the problem was possible. The same arrangement 
was in vogue to some extent in France. And the practice 
has its attractive features. Unless passengers can get into 
the habit of carrying a camp chair under the arm, there are 
still situations in America (in the vicinity of our large cities) 
in which some way of economizing seats is desirable. Charg- 
ing for making reservations is not necessarily unreasonable, 
even when cars are not desperately scarce. The idea of 
penalizing a railroad when it fails to do its best to provide 
a seat for each passenger, a familiar proposition with dema- 
gogues in legislatures, is not without its friends among level- 
headed people. When the demand exceeds the supply, or 
is nearing that point, a stiffening of the charge is legitimate. 
It would not be long, to be sure, before some legislator 
would arise to condemn all railroad management sas extor- 
tioners; but the principle is sound, nevertheless. Twenty- 
five cents would be too high, as a permanent rate; and the 
required advance notice of three weeks would bea good deal 












